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CHAPTEU  XXVI.  SUCCESS? 


It  W!V.s  not  the  act  mil  man  who  had  just  gone  from  j 
lier  life  that  she  mourned.  It  was  the  man  that  In;  j 
should  have  been,  for  whom  she  cried.  In  his  f.nling 
out  she  had  lost  the  .ahsorhing  thought  of  her  life.  A 
|M)rlion  of  herself  seemed  to  have  been  struck  from  her, 
to  be  drifting  farther  and  farther  from  her,  out  .some¬ 
where  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  often  unaware 
held  her  hand  tight  over  her  ht'art,  as  if  to  stop  its 
aching  for  what  it  had  lost.  Tliis  loss  was  not  the  i 
real  man  now  sundered  from  her.  It  was  for  her  lost  I 
faith,  for  sympathy  and  accord  of  soul,  the  consummate  I 
crown  of  all  human  companionship,  that  her  nature 
called.  Without  these  no  human  life  could  he  com-  j 
plete.  Yet  it  was  these,  the  very  reward  of  being,  that 
she  had  missed.  They  were  not  hers,  they  could  never 
lie  hers;  yet  her  life  went  on.  But  if  she  had  never 
comprehended  to  the  utmost  what  a  human  life  in  the 
fulne.ss  of  its  multiform  being  could  be  ;  if  she  had  had 
a  less  keen  realization  of  what  liad  escaped  herself  of  its 
most  {Hitential  sweetness  ;  if  she  had  not  learned  that  i 
hardest  of  all  lessons,  to  endure  in  patience,  to  grow  in 
the  graces  of  the  spirit, —  not  in  the  repletion  of  happi¬ 
ness,  but  through  loss  and  dearth  and  want,  through 
loneliness  and  sorrow  of  heart,  yet  no  less  through  love 
and  faith  and  ever-kindling  hope,  —  she  would  have 
been  poor  indeed.  She  would  have  had  nothing  to  give, 
whereas  she  now  gave  bounteously  of  soul-wealth  to 
her  kind.  She  jHiured  forth  of  her  largess  without 
stint.  Nevertheless  the  heart  within  her  ached  and 
yearned  even  while  it  gave. 

She  ministered  and  would  nut  cease  ;  but  in  her 
utmost  need  who  was  there  to  minister  to  her  ?  No  one. 
She  never  asked  this  question.  But  no  less  the  want 
was  there,  and  the  hope,  though  she  was  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  that  sometime,  —  perhaps  in  the  dim  1  lere- 
after,  yet  sometime,  —  he  whose  right  it  was  would 
return  to  her,  redeemed  from  the  intirmities  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  to  bind  up  the  bleeding  heart  that  loved 
him  with  the  faith  that  it  had  lost  and  that  lived 
again.  This  hope  received  a  heavy  shock  one  day.  It 
came  in  a  letter  from  Mary  Ben,  in  the  shape  of  a 
newspaper  notice,  an  othcial  announcement  of  a  plea 
for  divorce  on  the  part  of  Cyril  King  from  his  wife 
Agnes  King,  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  The  defend¬ 
ant  was  summoned  in  behalf  of  her  own  interests  to 
appear  by  such  a  date,  else  the  plaintitf’s  suit  would 
proceed  and  the  divorce  be  granteii  to  him. 

“  My  mind  is  twisted  this  way  and  that,”  wrote  Mary 
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Ben.  I  am  that  troubled  to  know  what  is  best  —  to 
send  you  this  notice  or  to  keep  it.  My  captain  says 
’tis  my  duty  as  your  true  friend  to  send  it,  as  I  do.  If 
it  can  only  bring  you  back  to  us  in  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness,  I  shall  never  be  sorry  ;  but  that,  I  am  afraid,  is 
not  to  be,  though  Lotusport  can  never  las  what  it  was 
once  to  me,  without  yon.” 

“  Defend  her  own  interests  !  ”  Drag  the  bitter  truth 
which  had  desolated  her  heart  and  life  before  the 
world’s  eyes  for  its  inspection  and  cruel  comment,  while 
the  waste  of  happiness,  the  wreck  of  life,  remained? 
Never.  She  wouhl  put  no  plea  again>t  his  desire. 
What  that  desire  was  she  was  all  too  sure  for  her  own 
peace.  If  she  were  mistaken,  would  he  have  made  no 
effort  in  all  these  months  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his 
wife  and  child?  That  he  had  made  no  such  effort  she 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  if  oidy  from  the  letters  of 
Mary  Ben.  Her  home  was  rented  to  strangers,  and 
her  husband  never  spent  a  day  in  Lotusport  that  the 
exigencies  of  public  business  did  not  demand.  She 
could  endure,  but  she  could  not  tight  against  fate. 
The  divorce  must  go  on.  This  was  indeed  the  end. 
Once  her  hUsband,  always  her  husband.  He  could 
never  be  less  to  her  faithful  soul.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
world  she  had  already  ceased  to  be 'Ins  wife.  At  last 
she  had  lost  not  only  him,  but  hope.  At  last  in  ex¬ 
tremity  she  was  alone ;  alone  as  she  had  never  felt 
herself  to  be  before. 

The  only  visible  sign  of  this  interior  desolation  wjis 
the  whiter  face,  the  swifter  hand.  The  spring  came, 
the  summer  waxed  and  waned,  the  autumn  blazed  and 
died,  the  northern  winter  jtih;d  its  inviolate  snows,  — 
and  the  heart  within  her  bad  never  made  another  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  its  inward  life. 

Meanwhile,  even  ,to  the  log-house  within  the  forest 
beside  the  Pinnacle  had  penetrated  the  eager  question¬ 
ing  of  the  reading  world  concerning  *•  Lllm  Neil.” 
“Who  is  Dim  Neil?”  This  was  the  latest  conun¬ 
drum  put  forth  in  the  realm  of  letters.  Like  other 
conundrums  its  interest  deepened  pro|>ortionately  with 
the  difficulty  of  its  solution.  IMany  persons  “  knew  as 
well  as  they  wanted  to”  just  who  Ulin  Neil  was;  but 
nobody  was  sure.  “  Uhn  Neil  was  a  man.”  “  Ulm 
Neil  was  a  woman.”  Ulm  Neil  was  an  already  well- 
known  author  who  chose  to  put  forth  this  remarkable 
series  of  stories  now  published  in  a  liook  called  “The 
Annals  of  a  Quiet  City,”  under  a  new  signature,  that 
their  revelations  of  life  and  character  might  not  be 
traced  to  a  definite  source.  ”  Ulm  Neil  was  a  man  of 
fortune  and  leisure,  who  chose  to  give  his  observations 
of  gay  life  and  fashionable  society  incog.”  “Ulm 
Neil  was  a  young  woman,  self-e<lucated,  who  had  not 
escaped  the  sting  of  maligning  tongues  nor  the  cruel 
probings  of  poverty,  herself ;  as  her  abiding  and  tender 
synqmthy  with  the  poor,  the  wronged,  anil  the  sorrow¬ 
ing,  which  made  the  very  atmosphere  and  aroma  of  he 
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eticliiuiliii"  <jeniii8.  provinl  lieyoml  cavil,”  said  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reviewer  of  youllifiil  years,  who  on  the 
strength  of  tliis  faith  addressed  lier  a  private  connnuni- 
caiion  ihroufili  her  publishers,  in  it  informing  her  that 
“his  own  personal  experience  had  been  of  a  like  char¬ 
acter  ;  that  he  felt  an  irresistible  conviction  that  his 
soul  was  bound  to  the  soul  of  Ulm  Neil  by  mysterious 
cognate  ties  tliat  time  would  prove  indissoluble;  tliat 
tlieir  destinies  were  coeval;  that  he  awaite<l  breath¬ 
lessly  till  he  should  see  his  conviction  attested  by  the 
divine  seal  of  her  own  inspirational  words  ;  ”  in  short, 
he  waited  an  answer.  This  was  but  one  of  humlreds 
of  personal  letters  which  from  every  direction  out  in  the 
world  now  met  on  the  little  table  in  the  (piaint  log- 
house  at  the  Pinnacle.  There  were  men  who  wanted 
wives,  anil  w'ho  were  stire,  by  the  delicate  and  totiching 
revelations  of  feminine  character  made  by  Ulm  Neil, 
that  Ulm  Neil  was  the  mortal  who  could  lead  them  to 
their  ideals,  which  they  had  long  been  seiirching  for 
but  never  yet  had  found.  There  were  women  who 
wanted  to  tell  their  sorrows,  to  pour  out  their  aspira- 
tiotis;  women  who  wante<l  sympathy,  women  who 
wanted  help,  women  who  wanted  love  ;  women  whose 
hair  was  gray  and  whose  day  was  almost  done,  and 
young  girls  who  wanted  to  be  told  the  sunniest  way  to 
the  fidness  of  love  and  happiness. 

Through  the  mass  of  egotism,  conceit,  and  foolish¬ 
ness.  how  often  the  unfeigned  cry  of  the  human  pene¬ 
trated  her  heart.  What  could  she  do  ?  Alas  !  how 
little  to  appease  the  never-satisfied  want,  to  still  the 
never-ceasing  plaint.  A  word  of  symjtathy,  of  help,  of 
cheer,  was  all  it  was  in  her  power  to  give  ;  how  lutile 
it  was  to  relieve  the  stress  of  so  much  supplicating 
need  !  In  the  humility  of  helplessness  she  took  on  the 
yoke  of  success.  What  was  any  pang  of  her  own  but  ti 
tiny  pulse  in  the  utiiversal  aching  heart  ?  She  bore 
the  griefs  and  carried  the  sorrows  of  her  kind.  She 
could  pity,  cheer,  and  soothe,  but  she  could  not  save, 
llecause  she  could  not  she  felt  weighted  with  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  many. 

Her  letters  were  addressed  to  “Miss  Ulm  Neil,”  to 
“  Mrs.  Ulm  Neil,”  to  “  Mr.  Ulm  Neil,”  and  one  to 
“  Ulm  Neil,  iisquire.”  This  one  made  an  emphatic 
impression,  jtartly  because  it  bore  the  address  of  Duf- 
ferin,  partly  because  of  its  tone,  and  partly  because  of 
its  w’l  iter.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the.se  many  letter- 
writers  whom  she  had  ever  seen.  As  she  read  the 
name,  “  Athel  Dane,”  the  image  of  a  sombre-faced 
young  man  rose  Itefore  her,  leading  her  sunny-foced  lit¬ 
tle  girl  by  the  hand,  just  as  he  appeared  once  in  the 
open  door  of  Jliss  liuzzill’s  shop.  Vida,  pursuing  but¬ 
terflies,  had  run  far  down  the  street,  where  panting  and 
discomfited,  for  the  butterfly  had  flitted  far  above  her 
childish  reach,  she  was  found  just  inside  the  church¬ 
yard  fence  by  the  Reverend  Athel  Dane,  as  he  was 
starting  to  take  his  afternoon  ride.  Anything  half  as 
pretty  as  that  yellow-h.aired  little  girl  he  had  never 
seen  inside  of  that  church-yard  fence.  Flushed  with 
running  and  tearful  with  disap|K)intment,  she  was  full  | 
of  confidence  and  eager  to  be  comforted.  She  had  lost  j 
her  butterfly,  she  had  run  away,  and  her  mamma  w’as  I 
up  to  the  Corners.  Whereujion  Athel  Dane,  instead  of  j 
going  for  his  horse,  took  the  little  girl  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  back  to  her  mother.  Agne<,  looking  up  from 
her  work  in  an  inner  room,  saw  framed  in  the  outer  | 
door  the  youthful  but  solemn  face  of  a  man  (an  unusual  ' 
sight  in  the  door  of  Miss  Ruzzill’s  shop),  and  in  the  I 
same  Lustaut  Vida’s  piping  voice  began  to  send  forth  I 
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little  panting  ptiflTs  of  story.  Agnes  rose  to  receive  her 
i  child  from  the  hand  of  a  stranger  who  witli  cold  coiiii- 
I  tenance  but  perfect  breeding  told  where  he  had  fouiitl 
1  her  little  girl,  and,  barely  waiting  to  receive  thanks, 

.  departed.  She  had  never  seen  him  since,  though  while 
;  she  stiiyed  at  Duflerin  she  certainly  heard  the  name  of 
'■  the  young  rector  on  feminine  lips  oftener  than  any 
other. 

!  Here  was  a  letter  from  him  to  Ulm  Neil,  Esquire.” 
j  He  said  in  this  letter  “  that  when  he  became  conscious 
i  of  owing  a  debt,  he  could  not  make  himself  easy  until 
i  he  paid  it.  He  was  certainly  a  debtor  to  the  writer 
i  of  ‘The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City.’  He  rarely  troubled 
,  himself  with  new  authors,  especially  the  writers  of 
stories,  their  books  being  the  very  opposite  of  his  u-ual 
line  of  reading.  Indeed,  it  was  cpiite  by  accident  that 
he  took  up  ‘  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City.’  in  a  lM)ok- 
\  store.  For  the  mines  of  human  experietice  which  it 
'  revealed,  the  types  of  human  character  which  it  emhod- 
j  ied,  above  all  for  the  strong  yet  tender  help  which  it 
I  rendered  to  all  upward-reaching  souls,  he  thanked  the 
I  writer.  One  quality  in  the  book  he  could  not  analyze, 
i  while  he  felt  it  as  a  fascination  :  this  was  its  atmos¬ 
phere  of  familiarity,  a  haunting  something  like  a  look 
in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  reminding  one  of  a  cherished 
and  familiar  friend.  He  felt  rather  than  saw  in  some 
j  of  these  pages  the  vivid  light  and  quickening  atmos¬ 
phere  of  iiis  native  North.  'Fhere  were  touches, 
touches  only,  which  seemed  surely  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  was  familiar  with  the  very  scenes  surrounding 
the  reader  while  he  read.  Yet  this  was  impossible. 
Nobody  had  ever  <lwelt  at  Duflerin  who  could  have 
combined  with  suggestions  of  all  its  glorious  outlying 
land  such  revelations  of  cosmopolitan  character  and 
experience.  Only  a  man  could  have  written  it,  for  it 
was  granted  to  man  only  to  add  to  tenderness 
strength.” 

Sometimes  with  flushing  cheeks,  then  with  suffusing 
eyes,  then  with  indifference,  Agnes  read,  in  the  news¬ 
papers  sent  by  her  publishers,  both  the  gracious  and 
ungracious  notices  of  her  book.  One  would  tell  her 
that  “  Ulm  Neil  was  all  imagination  ;  ”  another,  that 
“  Ulm  Neil  had  no  imagination  at  all.”  In  one  he  was 
an  idealist  with  little  or  no  force  of  thought ;  in  another 
he  was  a  realist,  and  his  worse  than  pre-Raphaolite 
strokes  were  mere  copies  of  literal  life.  She  found  Ulm 
Neil  both  unappreciated  and  over-praised.  Perhaps 
three  “  notice”  writers  in  a  hundred  had  really  read  the 
book  with  sufficient  leisure  and  interest  to  receive  its 
.spirit,  to  quicken  to  the  humanity  thrilling  through  it, 
to  perceive  its  mental  quality,  and  to  judge  it  justly  both 
in  what  it  reached  and  in  wliat  it  failed  to  reach. 

Recause  it  was  born  of  life,  it  lived.  To  her  wonder 
that  which  was  most  living  in  it,  which  touched  life 
most  nearly,  was  what  the  reviewers  called  “over¬ 
wrought,”  and  the  most  “  untrue  to  actual  experience.” 
She  knew  now  out  of  what  travail  of  brain  and  soul 
and  conscience  a  living  book  came ;  what  will,  what 
bravery,  it  cost  to  dare  to  tell  the  truth,  to  paint  life  as 
it  is.  How  often  the  conscientiousness  of  a  true  artist, 
adhering  to  her  ideal  of  truth  as  she  perceived  it,  at  tuiy 
price  to  herself,  had  been  the  only  support  of  her  sink¬ 
ing  spirit.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last,  not  one 
word  of  faith  and  encouragement  had  come  to  her  from 
any  human  source.  Even  Mr.  RIank  One  failed  her  on 
the  reception  of  the  first  chapter.  He  told  her  plainly 
that  he  was  disappointed.  He  expected — he  did  not 
know  what  he  expected ;  but  “  certainly  something 
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different.”  “He  still  hoped”  (but  with  many  doubts  | 
and  many  fears  unmistakably)  “  to  sell  the  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  copies;  but  to  make  this  possible  she  must 
brighten  up,  resume  the  sparkling  style  of  ‘  Basil  :  A 
Boy,’  which  was  simply  perfect  in  its  way.” 

Air.  Blank  Two  took  the  chapter  to  his  home  and 
read  it  one  evening  to  a  circle  of  friends,  critical  and 
cultivated  to  an  extreme  degree.  No  one  of  them 
could  create  a  work  either  of  art  or  of  inspiration,  but 
they  could  mildly  and  maliciously  tear  both  to  pieces 
with  a  facility  which  amounted  to  genius.  They  con¬ 
scientiously  filtered  forth  a  few  drops  of  occii-ional 
praise  to  the  unknown  writer  during  the  j)leasant  proc¬ 
ess  of  dissecting  him,  but  Mr.  Blank  Two  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  these  drops,  and  forgot  them  altogether 
when  the  next  morning,  from  sheer  nervousness,  he 
rej)orted  to  Ulm  Neil  every  disagreeable  word  .said 
by  the  guests  of  the  evening  l)efore.  The  combined 
verdict  was  certainly  unfavorable  to  the  first  “  Anual 
of  a  Quiet  City,”  it  gave  him  great  pain  to  say,  but 
iis  the  larger  share  of  the  work  was  still  unwritten 
there  was  a  chance  for  growth,  for  a  development  of 
the  faculty  of  telling  common  things  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  way, —  a  faculty  which  Ulm  Neil  did  not  yet  com¬ 
mand. 

These  were  her  publishers  who  held  her  in  such 
j)Oor  esteem,  and  beyond  them  her  fancy  conjured  up 
the  voiceless  but  scornful  image  of  the  sublimated 
“  Co.,”  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  waiting  the  loss  and 
disap|)ointment  of  “  the  House  ”  as  due  retribution  for 
its  unwise  trust  in  an  untried  writer.  Her  hand  grew 
still,  her  brain  cold  and  numb.  She  could  not  go  on, 
not  without  one  encouraging  word,  and  in  all  the  world 
there  was  not  one  human  being  to  utter  it.  Yes,  there 
was  one.  Evelyn  begged  her  to  read  “jest  a  page,” 
.^s  they  sat  alone  one  evening.  As  Agnes  read,  Ev¬ 
elyn  laughed  and  cried,  grew  wrathful  and  tender  and 
silent.  The  written  ptige  moved  Evelyn  just  as  lile 
moved  her,  as  she  lived  it  hour  by  hour.  Agnes  went 
on.  She  never  knew  how  or  why ;  surely  it  was  with 
no  hope  of  reward,  but  no  less  with  unconscious  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  truth  that  was  in  her.  Here  was  the  re¬ 
sponse.  Her  lx)ok  lived  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
because  it  was  woven  of  the  same  tissue  out  of  which 
their  daily  human  life  was  made  ;  yet  wrought  into 
purer,  sweeter,  nobler  forms  of  experience  than  those 
to  which  they  yet  had  grown ;  forms  which  they 
yearned  and  reached  after,  nevertheless. 

The  book  sold  well,  if  not  wonderfully.  Blank, 
Blank  &  Co.  were  satisfied.  Agnes  Darcy  was  gone 
and  forgotten.  Because  she  had  lived,  loved,  suf¬ 
fered,  and  died  to  herself,  Ulm  Neil  lived,  strong, 
tender,  not  unto  herself,  but  for  every  human  being 
out  on  the  lonely  earth,  hungering  for  sympathy,  whom 
her  great,  helpful  pity  could  reach.  These  were  not 
Agnes’  thoughts.  She  was  tliinking,  before  all  this 
recognition  how  poor  was  the  woman  to  whom  it 
came.  Admiration,  homage,  criticism,  blame,  held 
their  due  value  in  her  mind,  no  doubt,  but  they  were 
less  than  nothing  to  her  yearning  and  unanswering 
heart.  Her  heart  had  never  .sought  such  rewards  nor 
such  a  life.  Desire  had  never  painted  it  The  worlil 
might  set  its  own  value  upon  it  —  it  belonged  to  the 
world.  It  had  cost  the  woman  too  dear.  What  if  the 
whole  world  were  hers,  and  yet  the  life  of  her  life,  of 
her  love,  of  her  home,  were  not?  She  was  still  so 
poor  that  for  such  poverty  the  universe  held  no  rec¬ 
ompense.  With  these  thoughts  her  eyes,  glancing 


down  the  newspaper  columns,  rested  upon  this  an¬ 
nouncement  :  — 

“A  MAKIilAGE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

“  In  this  city,  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride,  Murray  Hill,  by  the  Reverend  O.  'Prist- 
ingliee,  D.  D.,  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Covenant, 
Circe,  only  child  of  the  late  Rothsay  Sutheilanil,  of 
Sutherlands,  Louisiana,  and  Hon.  Cyril  King,  M.  C. 
Louisiana,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris  journals  please  copy.” 

She  re.ad  this  notice  through  once,  twice,  thrice,  as 
she  rniglit  have  read  it  had  she  been  asleep,  with  eyes 
open  yet  with  suspended  consciousness.  Slowly  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  she  read  came  to  her  comprehension 

“  This  is  the  woman  who  did  not  want  my  hu.sband,' 
who  did  not  want  to  marry,  who  wanted  her  freedom, 
her  kingdom,  her  subjects  oidy  ;  wanted  his  adulation, 
his  homage,  his  subjugation,  at  any  cost  of  honor,  but 
not  him!  A  year  since  the  divorce!  To  the  world 
she  is  his  wife.  Then  what  am  I  ?  I?  I  am  dead. 
I  am  buried.  I  am  forgotten.  I  am  not,  and  as  if  I 
hail  never  been,  in  his  world.  Yet  in  wifehood,  in 
motherhood,  I  still  live  for  him,  for  his  child.  Beyond 
all  outward  form,  beyond  the  power  of  human  law  to 
annul,  beyond  the  power  of  human  treachery  to  de¬ 
stroy,  I  am  his  wife ;  I  only,  forever.  1  tliank  Thee, 
my  God,  that  she  is  not,  that  she  never  can  be,  his 
wife  !  ” 

These  words  would  have  sounded  like  the  raving  of 
a  wild  woman  to  the  gay  denizens  of  Vanity  Fair,  who 
with  fawning  and  flatteriug  salute  hastened  to  welcome 
back  to  the  capital  Circe  Sutherland  as  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
King.  The  announcement  of  the  marriage  was  more 
than  a  motith  old.  In  a  later  journal  that  Agnes  me¬ 
chanically  took  up,  her  eyes  encbuntereil,  under  the 
head  of  “  Gay  Life  at  the  National  Capital,”  an  ex¬ 
tended  report  of  “  a  resplendent  reception  given  by  the 
Hon.  Cyril  King  and  iMrs.  Sutherland  King,  on  the 
opening  for  theseason  of  their  magnificent  mansion  at 
the  West  Iiitid.”  More  tlnin  a  column  of  a  metro|M)litan 
journal  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  upholstery 
and  furniture  of  this  “  palatial  abode.”  All  tlie  adjec¬ 
tives  of  English  speech  were  exhausted  in  portraying 
its  curtains,  cushions,  and  divans  of  coral  and  amber 
satin,  of  Gobelin  and  Aubusson  tape>try ;  its  velvet 
carpets;  its  inlaid  fioors;  its  salons  paved  with  mosaics; 
its  marvels  of  silver,  gold,  and  glass  ;  its  furniture  of 
malachite  and  ebony  ;  its  |>aintings  ;  its  statues  from 
Rome ;  its  carvings  from  Florence  and  Olierammer- 
gau ;  its  laces  from  the  looms  of  Saxony  and  the  bob¬ 
bins  of  Chantilly. 

But  the  culminating  “  description,”  the  one  in  which 
Jenkins  surpassed  even  himself  in  infiuted  metaphors 
and  fulsome  flattery,  was  in  the  jiortraitnre  of  this  man¬ 
sion’s  mistress  :  “  Beautiful  beyond  the  possibility  of 
language  to  portray,  or  of  eyes  that  had  never  beheld 
her  dazzling  loveliness  to  imagine,  was  this  sumptuous 
woman,  who  had  been  the  cynosure  of  worshipping 
eyes  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  had  now  begun  her  reign 
as  em[)ress  supreme  in  the  social  realm  of  the  Federal 
capital.”  Then  followed  a  minute  de.scription  of  the 
dress  worn  by  her  at  her  first  reception.  “  A  rube  of 
lace  made  in  Scotland  from  her  own  designs,  worn 
over  yellow  satin,  while  the  rarest  amlier  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  the  palest  that  ever  a  sorrowing  peri  wept, 
shed  its  soft  lustre  upon  her  lustrous  neck  and  arms 
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“The  host,  superb  in  health  and  manly  beauty,  witty, 
fascinating,  magnetic,  looked  a  radiant  god  in  bappi- 
ness  as  be  stood  tiie  central  sun  of  attraction,  fairly 
dividing  the  homage  of  the  occasion  with  his  dazzling 
bride.  A  pair  so  distingue  had  not  appeared  at  the 
national  capital  for  a  generation.  Such  wealth,  wit, 
esprit,  eloquence,  elegance,  beauty,  and  grace  did  not 
unite  in  one  pair  once  in  a  century.” 

As  Agnes  finished  this  paragraph,  how  distinctly  she 
saw  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  white,  staiidess  against  the 
blue,  as  she  saw  it  last ;  the  Capitol  itself  on  its  emer¬ 
ald  hill ;  the  alcove  in  its  library  where  she  sat  and 
listened  to  the  beguiling  voice  that  wrought  her  woe  ; 
the  drawing-rooms  at  the  West  Knd  beneath  whose 
blinding  lijrbts  she  herself  once  stood,  wherein  she  was 
now  as  utterly  forgotten  as  if  she  bad  never  made  one 
in  their  splendid  throngs.  Now  ?  Sin-  could  touch  the 
ceiling  of  the  cramped  room  in  which  she  sat.  The 
tapestry  on  its  walls  was  six-cent  cotton.  Not  a  picture 
frame  that  dt;cked  it  ever  cost  a  dollar ;  the  most  sumpt¬ 
uous  article  in  it  was  her  cane-seated  roiking-chair. 
These  cheap  comlbrts,  this  small  room  even,  were  not 
her  own.  Earth  did  not  hold  an  object  really  her  own, 
—  and  he ! 

Vida  laughed  in  her  sleep.  Nothing  her  own  !  She 
went  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  child  ;  was  not 
she  all  her  own  ?  No  woman  was  jtoor,  no  woman  wtis 
alone,  who  could  hold  to  her  heart  her  breathing  child, 
all,  all  her  own.  In  having  her,  she  bad  more  than 
they.  In  her  poverty  she  was  ricln-r  than  they  were. 

Did  Airs.  Sutherland  King,  as  her  estates  and  her 
pride  caused  her  to  call  herself,  step  at  once  to  her 
throne  in  the  social  kingdom  without  j>rotest  ?  Was 
no  one  brave  enough  to  call  her  a  pretender  ?  to  chal¬ 
lenge  her  as  a  usurper  of  at  least  her  newly  attained 
name?  Yes,  the  lion.  Airs.  Peppercorn  was  brave 
enough  and  honest  enough  to  do  l^oth,  and  in  a  voice  of 
no  uncertain  sound.  There  were  a  few',  a  very  few, 
who,  rememlan'ing  “the  tirst  Airs,  King.”  as  Agnes 
Wiis  now  called,  and  remembering  also  that  she  was 
yet  alive,  somewhere  in  the  world,  rcgaide<l  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  second  Airs.  King  as  a  sin  against  the  ftimily 
state,  and  an  offense  agaitist  good  society.  Tiue  to 
their  convictions,  a  truth  not  easily  maintained  amid 
the  many  conflicting  interests  of  Capitolian  life,  they 
proved  it  upon  every  possible  occasion  by  the  jH)intcd 
remark,  “  We  do  not  call  u|)on  Airs.  Sutherland  King.” 
But  as  thousands  did,  that  minpiering  lady  did  not 
seem  to  receive  even  a  chill  from  the  “cold  shoulder” 
of  the  righteous  minority.  Society  cherished  its  own 
private  opinion  of  Airs.  Sutherland  King,  a  private 
opinion  that  was  {)erpetually  “  leaking  out  ”  into  public 
through  the  unguarded  comments  of  the  ten  thousand 
dear  friends  who  attended  her  receptions  and  balls, 
drank  her  champagne,  ate  her  French  dinners,  waltzed 
in  her  magnificeut  scdle  de  danse,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  in  boudoir  and  parlor,  with  smiling  malice  picked 
her  reputation  to  pieces  by  way  of  reward. 

Stories  of  her  |>ast  career  casting  deep  shadow  upon 
her  womanhood,  gathering  exaggeration  as  they  went, 
flew  eagerly  from  lip  to  lip.  Everything  dubious  w»is 
insinuated  of  her,  if  not  asserted.  Everybody  (pies- 
tioned  or  distrusted  her,  even  while  they  followed  and 
flattered  her ;  but  because  of  distrust  or  even  open  ac¬ 
cusation,  they  did  not  flatter  her  or  follow  after  her  the 
less.  Not  to  l)c  able  to  show  Airs.  Sutherland  King’s 
card  of  invitation,  with  its  delicate  tracery  and  ancient 
crest,  was  to  prove  yourself  “  not  in  society.”  Nor  did 
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this  prove  that  the  ”  moral  tone  ”  of  the  American 
capital  was  lower  than  is  that  of  other  cities  of  the 
earth.  AVealth,  beauty,  grace,  wit,  fascination,  place, 
and  power  are  potential  forces  the  whole  earth  over. 
Without  these,  the  concentrated  purity  of  the  entire 
human  race  would  stand  as  a  cipher  to  what  is  termed 
“  the  gay  world.”  It  was  what  Airs.  Sutherland  King 
had,  not  what  she  had  not,  that  the  gay  world  wanted 
and  took.  It  reserved  to  itself,  however,  its  own  invi¬ 
olable  right  of  “  making  remarks  ”  during  the  pleasant 
process.  Example :  Scene,  morning  reception  at  the 
White  House.  Airs.  Sutherland  King  u{)on  the  arm  of 
her  distinguished-looking  husband  appears  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  Blue  Room,  and  advances,  while  hundreds 
of  eyes  concentrate  upon  her,  toward  the  Presidential 
circle.  Very  near  it,  a  little  to  one  side,  hovers  the 
lion.  Airs.  Peppercorn,  exchanging  running  comments 
upon  all  she  st^s  and  hears  with  her  friend.  Airs. 
Alidget. 

“  There’s  woman  !”  she  exclaims,  with  lower¬ 
ing  brows. 

“  1  do  not  call  upon  her,”  replies  Airs.  Alidget  with 
elevated  eyes, 

“  I  do,"  resjmnds  the  senatress,  “  though  I  never 
would.  With  all  her  airs  she  is  only  a  member’s  wife  ; 
nor  that,  by  right  or  decency.  Aly  list  is  too  long  to 
admit  of  my  running  after  members’  wives  (such  a 
herd !)  even  if  etiquette  did  not  demand  imperatively 
that  they  should  make  the  first  call.  In  society  1 
stand  upon  eticjuette  to  the  death,  but  not  with  my 
friends,  as  Airs.  Skinflint  of  I.  does,  //er  bosom  frienil 
might  die  in  the  next  room  alone,  if  she  hadn’t  mmle 
the  first  call.  Airs.  Sutherland  King  made  the  first 
call.  ‘  You  see  I  accept  the  Washington  code,’  she 
said.  1  knew  she  accepted  the  necessity  of  propitiat¬ 
ing  me.  Alottey  and  beauty  are  not  everything,  even 
in  AV'ashington.  A  good  name  and  good  behavior  are 
not  without  value,  even  here.  She  knows  my  opinion 
of  hers  ;  that  I’ll  never  forgive  her  for  her  treatment 
of  Airs.  King  —  the  only  Airs.  King.  I  know  she  was 
a  poor-spirited  little  thing,  and  scarcely  deserved  the 
keeping  of  a  husband  when  she  wouldn’t  manage  him 
any  better.  But  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  on  her  face  at  the  ambassadors’  ball ;  and  I’m 
not  going  to  try.  Now'  look  at  that  woman  in  her 
place  already  !” 

Circe,  all  grace,  in  radiant  beauty  even  under  the 
searching  chandelier,  was  dispensing  smiles  and  word- 
music  to  the  President,  w'ho  was  sulliciently  entranced 
to  make  it  necessary  for  the  official  usher  to  recall  him 
from  bis  lapse  to  hand-shaking  and  the  throng. 

“  Look  at  her.  Airs.  Alidget!”  groanerl  Airs.  Pep¬ 
percorn  in  suppre.ssed  bass.  “  That  woman  never 
spoke  to  a  man  in  her  life  without  the  fixetl  intention 
of  making  him  fall  in  love  with  her.” 

“  And  she  usually  succeeds,  does  she  not  ?  ”  ventures 
Airs.  Alidget. 

“  No  indeed.  All  men  are  not  Cyril  Kings,  thank 
Heaven!  Air.  Peppercorn  despises  her,  just  as  much 
as  I  do.  I  know  it  by  bis  remarks.” 

“  I  doubt  if  wives  can  always  tell  whom  their  hus¬ 
bands  depise  or  otherwise  —  by  their  remarks.” 

“Judge  for  yourself,  not  me.  Airs.  Alidget.  I  know 
that  Air.  Peppercorn  de.spises  that  woman  as  he  should. 
I  return  her  calls  for  one  pur|X)se  only.  If  I  see  her 
ami  speak  with  her,  I  can  give  her  many  a  dig  that  I 
never  could  if  I  didn’t.  I’ve  one  ready  for  her  now. 
And  she  will  find  her  way  here  in  a  moment,  you  see !  ’ 
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“  Making  your  usually  astute  observations  on  worn-  I 
ankind?  You  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  judge  the  ' 
gentlemen,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Peppercorn  ?  ”  said  Circe  | 
in  the  blandest  tones,  as  she  slipped  through  a  little  | 
opening  in  the  throng. 

“  You  mistake  me  there.  I  comment  on  whatever 
I  see,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  I  see  women  plainer 
than  men,  for  it  was  never  my  fashion  to  run  after 
men.  One  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  manage.”  I 

“  I  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Peppercorn.  One  is  more  j 
than  it’s  really  worth  one’s  while  to  manage.  It’s  ever  i 
so  much  nicer  to  let  even  him  go  his  way,  and  you  go 
yours.” 

“  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  It  is  much  safer  for  INIr. 
Peppercorn  to  go  my  way;  and  pleasanter,  he  finds 
it.” 

“  Doubtless.  You  have  a  genius  for  government  I 
never  had.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  Marquise, 
the  wife  of  the  new  Minister  from  France.  I  knew 
her  in  Paris.  She  is  charming.” 

“  Thank  you  ;  ”  and  the  senatress  drew  herself  up 
till  she  looked  inches  taller.  “  I  prefer  to  meet  her 
first  officially.  I’m  not  one  of  the  crowd  who  run  and 
fawn  about  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  They  may  be  as 
good  as  other  people  in  their  own  countries,  but  they 
are  not  better  than  other  people  here,  though  as  a  rule 
they  show  plainly  enough  that  they  tliink  they  are.  I 
will  meet  them  half-way,  but  I  never  go  after  tbreign- 
ers  —  nor  anybody  else.” 

“  Let  me  bring  the  IMarquise  to  you  ?  ”  in  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  unruflled  tones.  “  You  could  not  helj)  loving 
her.” 

“  1  have  more  to  love  now  than  I  can  do  justice  to,” 
said  the  implacable.  “  You  remind  me  more  and  more 
of  a  character  in  ‘  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City.’  Have 
you  read  it  yet  ?  ” 

“Yes.  A  remarkable  book  ;  so  quiet,  and  yet  so 
full  of  human  emotion  and  experience.  I  know  whom 
you  mean,  Mrs.  Peppercorn.  I  think,  myself,  she  is 
like  me ;  like  what  I  would  have  beeti  iitider  the  .same 
conditions.  It’s  a  haunting  kitid  of  a  book,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  is.  It  is  something  better  than  I  expected 
to  hear  at  a  morning  reception,  that  it  haunts  you.  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  haunt  you.” 

“IIow  kind  of  you!  For  it  is  like  being  haunted 
with  the  refrain  of  a  song  after  the  song  has  ceased. 

If  it  is  half  sad,  it  is  delicious.” 

“It  would  not  be  delicious  to  me  if  I  were  in  your 
place,”  Mrs.  Peppercorn  wanted  to  say  ;  but  even  she 
felt  compelled  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  insuU  if 
not  of  rudeness.  Cyril  King  kept  clear  of  Mrs.  Pepper¬ 
corn.  He  was  chatting  with  the  Marquise.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  more,  all  radiance  still,  Circe  joined  them. 

That  evening,  amid  her  plants  and  cats  in  her  little 
lilac-shaded  cottage  in  old  Ulm,  Mrs.  Twilight  sat  by 
her  lamp,  peering  through  her  round  spectacles  down 
the  pages  of  a  new  bmk.  Mrs.  Twilight  did  not 
abound  in  new  books.  As  a  rule  she  did  not  care  for 
them.  She  preferred  her  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts,”  she  believed,  to  all 
the  new  books  in  the  world.  Yet  here  was  a  new  lKX)k 
which  not  only  chained  her  attention,  but  made  her 
heart,  in  the  most  unexpected  and  unprecedented  man¬ 
ner, —  her  heart  that  had  lieat  slowly  and  peacefully  so 
many  years  as  an  old  heart  should, — now  actually 
thrill  and  throb  once  more  with  the  sweetest  experi¬ 
ence  of  youth.  Something  —  what  was  it?  —  in  the 
book,  through  all  the  dust  of  years,  through  all  the 


dimness  of  the  tar  past,  seemed  to  touch  them  and  to 
make  them  live  again. 

“  John  Darcy !  ”  and  as  she  spoke  his  name  a  pink 
tinge  touched  her  withered  cheek.  “John  Darcy! 
Surely  it  is  he  I  and  I !  We  both  are  here.  Not  as 
we  are  now,  the  one  old,  the  other  glorified,  but  both 
beautiful  with  youth.  Only  one  living  being  could 
make  this  picture  —  John  Darcy’s  child.  I  see  not  a 
line  to  tell,  but  it  was  she  who  sent  it  to  me,  she  who 
wrote  it.  I  am  sure,  sure.  May  God  love  her  and 
keep  her  in  her  great  .sorrow,  wherever  on  this  earth 
she  may  be !  And  if  He  would  only  let  my  old  eyes 
see  her  face  once  more,  I  would  praise  his  holy 
name !  ” 

(To'be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XL.  ON  CASTERBRIDOE  IHnilWAY. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  woman  walked  on.  Her 
steps  became  feebler,  and  she  strained  her  eyes  to  look 
afar  upon  the  naked  road,  now  indistinct  amid  tlie  j)enum- 
brte  of  night.  At  length  her  onward  walk  dwindled  to  the 
merest  totter,  and  she  opened  a  gate  within  which  was  a 
haystack.  Underneath  this  she  sat  down  and  presently 
slept. 

When  the  woman  awoke  it  was  to  find  herself  in  the 
depths  of  a  moonless  and  starless  night.  A  heavy  un¬ 
broken  crust  of  cloud  stretched  across  tlie  sky,  shutting 
out  every  speck  of  heaven  ;  and  a  distant  halo  which  hung 
over  the  town  of  Casterbridge  was  visible  against  the  l)lack 
concave,  the  luminosity  appearing  the  brigliter  by  its  great 
contrast  with  the  circumscribing  darkness.  Towards  this 
weak,  soft  glow  the  woman  turned  her  eyes. 

“  If  I  could  only  get  there  I  ”  she  said.  “Meet  him  the 
day  after  to-morrow :  God  help  me  !  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
in  my  grave  before  then.” 

A  clock  from  the  far  depths  of  shtJdow  struck  the  hour, 
one,  in  a  small,  attenuated  tone.  After  midnight  the  voice 
of  a  clock  seems  to  lose  in  breadth  as  much  as  in  length, 
and  to  diminish  its  sonorousness  to  a  thin  falsetto. 

Afterwards  a  light  —  two  lights  —  .arose  from  the  rianote 
shade,  and  grew  larger.  A  carriage  rolleil  along  the  road, 
and  passed  the  gate.  It  probably  contained  some  late 
diners-out.  The  beams  from  one  lamp  shone  for  a  moment 
upon  the  crouching  woman,  and  threw  her  face  into  vivid 
relief.  The  face  was  young  in  the  groundwork,  old  in  the 
finish  ;  the  general  contours  were  flexuons  and  childlike, 
but  the  finer  lineaments  had  begun  to  be  sharp  and  thin. 

The  pedestrian  stood  up,  apparently  with  a  revived  de¬ 
termination,  and  looked  around.  The  ro.ad  appeared  to  be 
familiar  to  her,  and  she  carefully  scanned  the  fence  as  she 
slowly  walked  along.  Presently  there  became  visible  a 
dim  white  shape ;  it  was  a  mile-stone.  She  drew  her  fin¬ 
gers  across  its  face  to  feel  the  marks. 

“  Three  1  ”  she  said. 

She  leant  against  the  stone  as  a  means  of  rest  for  a  sliort 
interval,  then  bestirred  herself,  and  again  pursued  her  w.ay. 
For  a  lengthy  distance  she  bore  up  bravely,  afterwards 
flagging  as  before.  This  was  beside  a  lone  hazel  cojise, 
wherein  heaps  of  white  chips  strewn  upon  the  leafy  ground 
showed  that  woodmen  h.ad  been  fagoting  and  making  hur¬ 
dles  during  the  day.  Now  there  was  not  a  rustle,  not  a 
breeze,  not  the  faintest  clash  of  twigs  to  keep  her  conqiany. 
Tlie  woman  looked  over  the  gate,  opened  it,  and  went  in. 
Close  to  the  entrance  stood  a  row  of  fagots,  bound  and 
unliound,  together  with  stakes  of  all  sizes. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  wayfarer  stooil  with  that  tense 
stillness  which  signifies  itself  to  be  not  the  end,  but  merely 
the  suspension,  of  a  previous  motion.  Her  attitude  was 
that  of  a  person  who  listens,  either  to  the  external  world 
of  sound,'  or  to  the  imagined  discourse  of  thought.  A  close 
criticism  might  have  detected  signs  proving  that  she  was 
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intent  on  the  latter  alternative.  Moreover,  as  was  shown 
by  what  followed,  she  was  oddly  exercising  the  faculty  of 
invention  upon  the  speciality  cf  the  clever  Jac(|uet  Droz, 
the  designer  of  automatic  substitutes  for  human  limbs.  • 

By  the  aid  of  the  Casterbridge  aurora,  and  by  feeling 
with  her  hands,  the  woman  selected  two  sticks  from  the 
heaps.  Thesti  stii^ks  were  nearly  straight  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  where  each  brancheil  into  a  fork  like  the 
letter  Y.  She  sat  down,  snapped  off  the  small  upper  twigs, 
and  carried  the  remainder  with  her  into  the  road.  She 
placed  one  of  these  forks  under  each  arm  as  a  crutch, 
tested  them,  timidily  threwj  her  whole  weight  u[)on  them, 
—  so  little  that  it  was,  —  and  swung  herself  forward.  Tlie 
girl  hail  made  for  herself  a  material  aid. 

The  crutches  answered  well.  The  pat  of  her  feet,  and 
the  tap  of  her  sticks  upon  the  highway,  were  all  the  sounds 
that  came  from  the  traveller  now.  She  had  passed  a  sec¬ 
ond  mile-stone  by  a  good  long  distance,  and  began  to  look 
wistfully  towards  the  bank,  as  if  calculating  upon  another 
mile-stone  soon.  The  crutches,  though  so  very  useful,  had 
their  limits  of  power.  Mechanism  only  transmutes  labor, 
being  powerless  to  abstract  it,  and  the  original  (|uantum  of 
exertion  was  not  cleared  away  ;  it  was  thrown  into  the 
body  and  arms.  She  was  c.vhausted,  and  each  swing  for¬ 
ward  became  fainter.  At  last  she  swayed  sideways,  and 
fell. 

Here  she  lay,  a  shajHiless  heap,  for  ten  minutes  and 
more.  The  morning  wind  be^an  to  boom  dully  over  the 
flats,  and  to  move  afresh  dead  leaves  which  had  lain  still 
since  yesterday.  The  woman  desperately  turned  round 
uiKJii  her  knees,  and  ne.’cl  ro.se  to  her  feet.  Steadying  her¬ 
self  by  the  help  of  one  crutch  she  essayed  a  step,  then 
another,  then  a  third,  using  the  crutches  now  as  walking- 
sticks  only.  Thus  she  progres.sed  till  the  lieginning  of  a 
long  railed  fence  came  into  view.  She  staggered  across  to 
the  first  post,  clung  to  it,  and  looked  around.  Another 
mile-stone  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  Casterbridge  lights  were  now  individually  visible. 
It  was  getting  towards  morning,  and  vehicles  might  be 
hoped  for  if  not  exp<*cted  soon.  She  listened.  There  was 
not  a  sound  of  life  save  that  acme  and  sublimation  of  ail 
dismal  sounds,  the  bark  of  a  fox,  its  three  hollow  notes  be¬ 
ing  rendered  at  intervals  of  a  minute  with  the  precision  of 
a  funeral  bell. 

“  One  mile  more,”  the  woman  murmured.  “  No,  less,” 
she  added,  after  a  pause.  “  The  mile  is  to  the  Town  Hall 
and  my  resting-pliu*e  is  on  this  side  Casti'rbridge.  'fliree 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there  I  am  I  ”  After  an  interval 
she  again  spoke.  “  Five  or  six  steps  to  a  yard  —  six  per¬ 
haps.  I  have  to  go  twelve  hundn*d  yards.  A  liiindn'd 
times  six,  six  hundred.  Twelve  times  that.  Oh  pity  me, 
Ixird!” 

Holding  to  the  rails  she  advanced,  thrusting  one  hand 
forward  upon  the  rail,  then  the  other,  then  leaning  over  it 
whilst  she  dragged  her  feet  on  beneath. 

This  woman  was  not  given  to  soliloquy  ;  but  extremity  of 
feeling  lessens  the  individuality  of  the  weak,  as  it  increases 
that  of  the  strong.  She  said  again  in  the  same  tone,  “  I’ll 
believe  that  the  end  lies  five  posts  forward,  and  no  farther, 
and  so  get  strength  to  pass  them.” 

This  was  a  practical  application  of  the  [irinciple  that  a 
half-feigned  and  factitious  faith  is  better  than  no  faith  at 
all. 

She  passed  fi^e  posts,  and  held  on  to  the  fifth. 

”  I’ll  pass  five  more  by  believing  iny  longed-for  spot  is 
at  the  next  fifth.  I  can  do  it.” 

She  passed  five  more. 

“  It  lies  only  five  farther.” 

She  (lassed  five  more. 

“  But  it  is  five  farther.” 

She  passed  them. 

“  The  end  of  these  railings  is  the  end  of  my  journey,” 
she  said,  when  the  end  was  in  view. 

She  crawled  to  the  end.  During  the  effort  each  breath 
of  the  woman  went  into  the  air  as  if  never  to  return  again. 

“  Now  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,”  she  said,  sitting  down. 
“  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  less  than  half  a  mile.”  Sell- 
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beguilement  with  what  she  had  known  all  the  time  to  be 
false  had  given  her  strength  to  come  a  ({uarter  of  a  mile 
that  she  would  have  been  powerless  to  face  in  the  lump. 
The  artifice  showed  that  the  woman,  by  some  mysterious 
intuition,  had  grasped  the  paradoxical  truth  that  blindness 
may  ojierate  more  vigorously  than  prescience,  and  the 
short-sighted  effect  more  than  the  far-seeing  ;  that  limita¬ 
tion,  and  not  comprehensiveness,  is  needed  for  striking  a 
blow. 

The  half-mile  stood  now  before  the  sick  and  wearv 
woman  like  a  stolid  Juggernaut.  It  was  an  impassive  King 
of  her  world.  The  road  here  ran  across  a  level  plateau 
with  only  a  bank  on  either  side.  She  surveyed  the  wide 
space,  the  lights,  herself,  sighed,  and  lay  down  on  the  bank. 

Never  was  ingenuity  exerciseil  so  sorely  as  the  traveller 
here  exercised  hers.  Every  conceivable  aid,  method,  strat¬ 
agem,  mechanism,  by  which  these  last  desperate  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards  could  be  overpassed  by  a  human  being  unper¬ 
ceived,  was  revolved  in  her  busy  brain,  and  dismissed  as 
impracticable.  She  thought  of  sticks,  wheels,  crawling  — 
she  even  thought  of  rolling.  But  the  exertion  demanded 
bv  either  of  these  latter  two  was  greater  than  to  walk  erect, 
'flu!  faculty  of  contrivance  was  worn  out.  Hopelessness 
had  come  at  last. 

“  No  farther  1  ”  she  whispered,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

From  the  stripe  of  shadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  a  (lortion  of  shade  seemed  to  detach  itself  and  move 
into  isolation  upon  the  pale  white  of  the  road.  It  glided 
noiselessly  towards  the  recumbent  woman. 

She’becaine  conscious  of  something  touching  her  hand  ;  it 
was  softness  and  it  was  warmth.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  substance  touched  her  face.  A  dog  was  licking 
her  cheek. 

He  was  a  huge,  heavy,  and  quiet  creature,  standing 
darkly  against  the  low  horizon,  and  at  least  two  feet  higher 
than  the  present  position  of  her  eyes.  Whether  Newfound¬ 
land,  mastiff,  blood-hound,  or  what  not,  it  was  inqiossible  to 
say.  He  seemed  to  be  of  too  strange  and  mysterious  a 
nature  to  belong  to  any  variety  among  those  of  popular 
nomenclature.  Being  thus  assignable  to  no  breed  he  was 
the  ideal  emlMKliment  of  canine  greatness  —  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  what  was  common  to  all.  Night,  in  its  sad, 
solemn,  and  benevolent  asfiect,  apart  from  its  stealthy  and 
cruel  side,  was  personified  in  this  form.  Darkness  endows 
the  small  and  ordinary  ones  among  mankind  with  poetical 
power,  and  even  the  suffering  woman  threw  her  idea  into 
figure. 

I  In  her  reclining  position  she  looked  up  to  him  just  as  in 
earlier  times  she  had,  when  standing,  looked  up  to  a  man. 
The  animal,  who  was  as  homeless  as  she,  respectfully  with¬ 
drew  a  step  or  two  when  the  woman  moved,  and,  seeing 
that  she  did  not  repulse  him,  he  licked  her  hand  again. 

A  thought  moved  within  her  like  lightning.  “  I’erhaps 
I  can  make  use  of  him  —  I  might  do  it  then  1  ” 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Casterbridge,  and  the  dog 
seemed  to  misunderstand  :  he  trotted  on.  Then,  finding 
.she  could  not  follow,  he  came  back  and  whined. 

'  The  ultimate  and  saddest  singularity  of  woman’s  effort 
and  invention  was  reai;hed  when,  with  a  quickened  breath¬ 
ing,  she  rose  to  a  stooping  jiosture,  and,  resting  her  two 
little  arms  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  dog,  leant  firmly 
thereon,  and  murmured  stimulating  words.  AVhilst  she 
sorrowed  in  her  heart  she  cheered  with  her  voice,  and 
what  was  stranger  than  that  the  strong  should  need  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  weak  was  that  ^eerfulness  should 
lie  so  well  simulated  by  such  utter  dejection.  Her  friend 
moved  forwanl  slowly,  and  she  with  small,  mincing  steps 
moved  forward  beside  liim,  half  her  weight  lieing  thrown 
u(>on  the  animal.  Sometimes  she  sank  as  she  h.ad  sunk 
from  walking  erect,  from  the  crutches,  from  the  rails. 
The  dog,  who  now  thoroughly  understooil  her  desire  and 
her  incapacity,  was  frantic  in  his  distress  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  ;  he  would  tug  at  her  dress  and  run  forward.  She 
always  called  him  back,  and  it  was  now  to  be  observed  that 
the  woman  listened  fbr  human  sounds  only  to  avoid  them. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  an  object  in  keeping  her  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  road  and  her  forlorn  state  unknown. 
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Their  projjress  wiis  necessarily  very  slow.  They  reached  | 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  the  Casterbridi'e  lamps  lay  be-  | 
neath  them  like  fallen  Pleiads  as  they  walked  down  the  : 
incline.  Thus  the  distance  was  passed,  and  the  '.;oal  was  > 
reached.  On  this  much-desired  spot  outside  the  town  rose  i 
a  pictures<pie  building.  Originally  it  had  been  a  mere  ease 
to  hold  people.  'I’lie  shell  had  In’cn  so  thin,  so  devoid  of 
excrescence,  anti  so  closely  ilrawn  over  the  aceoinmotlation 
oranted  that  the  jrrim  character  of  what  was  lameath 
showed  through  it,  as  the  shape  of  a  hotly  is  visible  untler 
a  wintlintr  sheet. 

'I'lien  Nature,  as  if  offentletl,  lent  a  liantl.  Classes  of 
ivy  orew  up,  completely  coverin^j;  the  walls,  till  the  place 
looketl  like  an  abbey ;  anti  it  was  tliscovered  that  the  view 
from  the  frttnt,  over  the  Casterbritloe  chimneys,  was  one  of 
the  inttst  magnificent  in  the  county.  .V  neiohbtirins  earl  once 
saiil  that  he  woultl  oive  up  a  year’s  rental  to  have  at  his  own 
door  the  view  enjtiyetl  by  t lie  inm.ates  from  theirs  —  anti 
very  jirobably  the  inmates  woultl  have  <;iven  up  the  view 
for  his  year’s  rental. 

This  wreen  etlifice  consisttsl  of  a  central  mass  anti  two 
winos,  whereon  stootl  as  sentinels  a  few  slim  ehimney-s, 
now  t;ur>;lin<i  sttrrowfiilly  to  the  slow  wintl.  In  the  tuitltlle 
was  a  fiate,  and  by  the  <;ate  a  bell-])ull  formetl  of  a  hanti- 
in!»  wire.  The  woman  raised  herself  as  hioh  as  possible 
upon  her  knees,  anti  eoultl  just  reach  the  hantlle.  She 
movetl  it  anti  fell  forwartls  in  a  Iwwetl  attitinle,  her  face 
upon  her  hosom. 

It  was  oettin"  on  ttiwanls  six  ti’clock,  anti  sountls  of 
movement  were  to  be  heartl  insitle  the  builtlin<'  which  was 
the  haven  of  rest  to  this  wearietl  soul.  A  little  thior  in 
the  larjjit  one  was  o]>eneil,  anti  a  man  ajipearetl  insitle.  | 
He  discernetl  the  |>antin<i  heaj)  of  clothes,  went  back  for  a  I 
lioht,  anti  came  aoain.  He  entereil  a  seeotul  time  anti  re-  ; 
turned  with  two  women.  | 

I’liesc  liftetl  the  prostrate  ftjiure  anti  assistetl  her  in 
throuiih  the  tloor-way.  The  man  then  elosetl  the  tloor. 

“  How  tlitl  she  get  here?”  said  one  of  the  women. 

"  The  l.ortl  knows,”  saiil  the  other.  I 

“There  is  a  tlog  outsitle,”  miirmuretl  the  overcome  I 
traveller.  “  Where  is  he  gone'?  He  helpetl  me.”  I 

“  1  stoneil  him  away,”  saitl  the  man.  | 

The  little  prtK-ession  then  movetl  forwanl  —  the  man  in 
front  iH-aring  the  light,  the  two  bony  women  next,  support¬ 
ing  between  them  the  small  and  supple  one.  Thus  they 
enteretl  the  tloor  anti  tlisappearetl. 

(To  be  contiaued.) 


WOMAN  SUFFUACiE:  A  UEFEY  TO  GOLDWIN 
SMITH. 

ItY  fUOK.  .F.  K.  e.VII{.NE8. 

The  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Ooltlwin  Smith  against 
Woman  Sutfrage  has  been  I'or  many  friends  of  the  cause,  it 
may  be  eonfessetl,  a  painful  surprise.  It  seeiueti  strange  and 
almost  portentous  that  the  voice  which  had  been  so  often, 
so  boltlly,  anti  so  elotpiently  raisetl  on  behalf  of  lilnsral 
principles,  should  sutidenly  be  heard  issuing  from  the  Con¬ 
servative  camp,  in  o|>|K>sition  to  a  measure  which  many 
Lilterals  regard  as  amongst  the  most  im{>ortant  of  pending 
reforms.  No  one,  however,  who  has  reatl  Mr.  Smith’s 
essay  will  have  any  doubt  that  the  opinions  expressed  in 
it  —  urgetl  as  they  are  with  all  his  characteristic  energy  — 
are  as  genuine  and  sincere  as  anything  he  has  ever  written 
on  the  Liberal  sitle.  Whether  he  has  made  any  converts 
to  his  views  amongst  the  stipporters  of  the  movement  he 
has  attacked,  is  more  than  I  can  say.;  but  as  one  of  those 
who  have  not  been  convinced  by  his  reasonings,  I  wish  to 
state  in  what  they  seem  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
why,  having  given  them  my  best  consideration,  I  still  re¬ 
main  in  my  former  state  of  mind. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  into  which, 
I  may  as  well  say  here  at  the  outset,  1  do  not  propose  to 
follow  him.  1  refer  to  what  he  has  said  of  Mr.  Mill's 


relations  with  his  wife,  and  of  his  estimate  of  her  mental 
powers.  These  are  points  respecting  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  data  do  not  exist,  at  leiist  within  reach  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  for  forming  a  tru.stworthy  opinion.  They  are, 
moreover,  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  practical  contro¬ 
versy,  which  should  l)e  decided,  as  Air.  Smith  himself  in 
his  essay  confesses,  “  on  its  merits,”  “  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  ”  being  the  test,  and  not  by  what  (teople 
may  think  as  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  any  individual, 
j  however  eminent.  Further,  their  discussion  cannot  but 
I  indict  the  keenest  pain  on  more  than  one  living  person, 

I  who.  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  precluded  from  de- 
I  fending  those  whom  they  hold  dear.  To  employ  such 
1  arguments,  therefore,  is  to  use  poisoned  shafts ;  and  I 
I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  (roldwin  Smith  would  be 
I  about  the  last  man  living  to  resort  to  such  modes  of  war- 
j  fare. 

I  Nor  is  this  the  only  topic  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  into 
I  this  discussion,  which  might,  if  not  with  advantage,  at 
I  least  without  detriment  to  his  argument,  have  been  omitted. 

I  In  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Mill’s  view  of  the  historical  origin 
1  of  the  present  disabilities  of  women,  there  is  much,  the 
I  connection  of  which  with  the  practical  (piestion  now  before 
I  the  English  public  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discern.  When 
indeed  Mr.  Mill  first  took  the  ipiestion  up,  the  discussion 
I  of  this  aspect  of  the  case  was  imperatively  demanded ; 
j  because  the  thing  then  to  he  ilone  was,  not  simply  to  find 
I  arguments  to  prove  the  expediency  of  admitting  women  to 
1  the  suffrage,  but  first  of  all,  and  most  ditliciilt  of  all,  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  his  cause  —  to  make  some  impression  on 
the  solid  mass  of  prejudice  that  was  arrayed  against  any 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  and  this  could  only  lie  done 
by  showing  the.  factitious  nature  of  the  existing  relation  of 
the  sexes.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Mill  adilres.sed  himself  to 
this  task,  and  in  his  work  on  the  “  Subjection  of  Women  ” 
deduced  their  disabilities  from  that  primitive  condition  of 
the  human  race  in  which  man  employed  his  superior  phys¬ 
ical  strength  to  coerce  woman  to  his  will.  Such  being  the 
origin  of  the  subjection  of  women,  the  disalnlities  com¬ 
plained  of  Mr.  Mill  regarded  as,  in  ethnological  phrase, 
“  survivals  ”  from  a  state  of  society  in  which  physical 
force  was  supreme.  To  this  explamnion  Mr.  Smith  de¬ 
murs,  and  contends  that  the  “  lot  of  the  woman  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  man,  at  least  in  any 
considerable  degree.”  .\ccording  to  him  it  had  its  origin 
in  those  circumstances  which  made  it  exfiedient,  on  public 
grounds,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  the  family 
should  be  socially,  legally,  ami  jKilitically  a  unit.  Into 
this  portion  of  the  controversy,  however.  1  cannot  see  that 
there  would  be  any  advantage  in  entering.  Whether  Mr. 
Mill  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  view  of  the  historii;al  tpies- 
tion,  he  was  at  all  events  eminently  successful  in  the 
purpose  for  which  he  introiluced  the  discussion.  He  has 
secured  a  hearing  for  the  cause  of  woman,  so  efl’ectually, 
that  we  may  now  at  least  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  be. 
ultimately  decided  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  reason 
and  justice.  Nor  does  it  in  truth  matter  whether  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Fjuestion  of  woman  suffrage  we  adopt  Mr. 
Mill’s  or  Mr.  Smith’s  theory.  Both  alike  regard  the  ex¬ 
isting  disabilities  of  women  as  “survivals” — Mr.  Mill, 
as  survivals  from  a  very  early  period  in  which  physical 
force  was  supreme ;  Mr.  Smith,  as  survivals  from  the  state 
of  things  which  proilui'ed  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
patriarchal  family ;  hut  both  as  survivals,  and  therefore  as 
I  belonging  to  a  condition  of  life  which  has  passed  away, 
j  The  point  is  thus  of  purely  archmological  interest,  while 
I  the  real  question  now  before  the  public  is,  not  as  to  the 
origin  of  woman’s  disabilities,  but  as  to  their  present  expe¬ 
diency;  “  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,”  to  liorrow 
once  more  Mr.  Smith’s  language,  lieing  “  the  test.” 

In  the  Bill  lately  before  Parliament  the  intention  of  the 
framers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  to  confer  the  suffrage 
on  widows  and  spinsters  only ;  married  women  having 
been  expressly  excluded  from  its  ojieration.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  entering  on  the  discussion,  is  naturally  anxious  to  deal 
I  with  the  question  in  its  broadest  form,  and  accordingly 
I  declines  to  be  bound  by  this  limited  conception  of  it.  He 
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may  be  perfectly  justified  in  this  course;  but  the  reasons 
given  by  him  for  extending  the  scope  of  the  controversy 
are  by  no  means  convincing.  To  say  that  “  marriage 
could  hardly  be  treated  as  politically  penal  ”  is  to  put  the 
argument  for  his  view  into  a  neat  phrase;  but  English¬ 
men  have  not  hitherto  been  much  governed  by  phrases, 
and  I  hope  they  are  not  now  going  to  begin  to  be.  The 
political  disqualification  which  attaches  to  the  military  and 
naval  services,  as  well  as  to  some  branches  of  the  civil 
service,  might  also  be  described  as  a  “penal  ”  incident  of 
those  honorable  callings,  but  it  is  nevertheless  maintained ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  people  come  to  believe  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  give  the  suffrage  to  widows  and  spin¬ 
sters,  but  disadvantageous  to  extend  it  to  married  women, 
they  will  set  epigrams  at  defiance,  and  draw  the  line  ex¬ 
actly  where  it  is  drawn  in  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill.  Again,  I 
deny  altogether  that  there  is  anything  in  the  logic  of  the 
case  that  would  compel  those  who  have  given  the  suffrage 
to  women  to  take  the  further  step  of  admitting  them  to 
Parliament.  “  Surely,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “  she  who  gives 
the  mandate  is  competent  herself  to  carry  ”  —  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  1  suppose,  that 

“  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.” 

But  granting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  she  is  competent 
to  carry  her  own  mandate,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  she 
is  competent  to  carry  the  mandates  of  other  people;  and 
this  is  what  the  right  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  means.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  law  has  ceased  to 
distinguish  between  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  be 
elected ;  *  and  if  the  distinction  no  longer  exists,  its  aboli¬ 
tion  has  been  due,  not  in  the  least  to  a  desire  for  logical 
consistency,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  (jualification 
required  by  the  law  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  found  in 
practice  ineffective  for  its  purpose  and  in  other  ways  mis¬ 
chievous.  If  it  prove  on  full  examination  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  circumstances  of  women  are  such  as  to  render  their 
admission  to  Parliament  unadvisable  on  public  grounds, 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  giving  them  the  suffrage  will  be 
perfectly  within  their  right  in  taking  their  stand  at  this 
point,  and  in  refusing  to  grant  them  the  larger  concession. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  any  detriment 
would  come  from  including  married  women  with  others  in 
the  grant  of  the  suffrage,  or  from  the  admission  of  women 
to  Parliament,  1  am  quite  witling  to  argue  the  question  on 
the  broader  ground  on  which  Mr,  Smith  desires  to  place 
it.* 

The  most  important  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Smith 
against  the  policy  under  consideration  is  contained  in  the 
following  passages :  “  The  question  whether  female  suf¬ 
frage  on  an  extended  scale  is  good  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  probably  identical,  practically  speaking,  with 
the  <iuestion  whether  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  free  institu¬ 
tions  or  not  Absolute  monarchy  is  founded  on  personal 
loyalty.  Free  institutions  are  founded  on  the  love  of  lib¬ 
erty,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  on  the  preference  of  legal 
to  personal  government.  But  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
desire  of  being  governed  by  law  alone  appear  to  be  char¬ 
acteristically  male”  (p.  145).  From  this  position  Mr. 
Smith  concludes  that  “  to  give  women  the  franchise  is 
simply  to  give  them  the  power  of  putting  an  end  actu.ally 
and  virtually  to  all  franchises  together.”  “  It  may  not  be 
easy,”  he  allows,  “  to  say  beforehand  what  course  the 
demolition  of  free  institutions  by  female  suffrage  would 
take,”  “  But,”  he  holds,  “  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
all  cases,  if  power  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  women, 
frt*e  government,  and  with  it  liberty  of  opinion,  would  fall.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  consequences  here  indicated 

'  la  the  case  of  clergj  tnen,  u  veil  u  la  other  casea,  the  dUtinctioa  is 
stiU  maiotaioed. 

>  1  caonot,  however,  fco  the  leogth  that  Mr.  Saiitb  appears  inclioed  to  go 
io  ooe  puwage,  where  he  argues,  or  Deeme  to  argue,  that  all  who  are  io 
ftvor  of  woaiao  luffrage  are  bound  hj  their  own  priuriplea  to  vote,  under 
aU  circumitancea,  for  woman  eandidatea.  He  would  eearc-ly,  I  presume, 
eonteud  that  all  who  are  in  favor  of  Catholic  Kiiiam'i|iatioa  are  liound, 
whan  a  Catholic  offers  himself,  to  vote  fur  one  ;  and,  similarly,  that  thnee 
who  fkvur  Jewish  Emancipation  are  hound,  when  they  ran,  to  vote  for 
Jews ;  but,  nnlesa  ha  is  prepared  to  go  this  length,  on  what  ground  does  he 
bold  that  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in  America  must,  “  if  they  had 
considered  the  consequences  of  their  own  principles,’’  have  voted  for  Mrs. 
Tietoiia  WoodhoU  ? 
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as  likely  to  follow  from  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
;  women  are  sufficiently  serious ;  and  we  may  admit  that  a 
better  reason  could  not  easily  be  imagined  for  withholding 
anything  from  anybody  than  that  its  concession  “  would 
probably  overturn  the  institutions  on  which  the  hopes  of 
the  world  rest  ”  But  the  greatness  of  a  fear  does  not 
prove  that  it  rests  on  solid  grounds ;  and  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Smith’s  dark  forebodings,  we 
find  them  about  as  substantial  as  the  stuff'  that  dreams 
are  ma<le  of.  “  The  female  need  of  protection,”  he  says, 

I  “of  which,  so  long  as  women  remain  physically  weak,  and 
'  so  long  as  they  are  mothers,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
rid,  is  apparently  accompanied  by  a  preference  for  per¬ 
sonal  government.”.  “  Women  are  priest-ridden ;  ”  but  this 
I  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  “  reactionary  tendency 
i  characteristic  of  the  sex.”  The  elFect  of  those  physical 
.  and  physiological  peculiarities  is,  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  to 
;  give  “  an  almost  uniform  bias  to  the  political  sentiments 
i  of  women ;  ”  this  bias  being  opposed  to  law  and  liberty, 
j  and  in  favor  of  personal  government  ;  so  that  women  may 
;  be  trusted,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  to  act  en  manse 
1  for  the  destruction  of  free  institutions. 

!  Women  in  these  passages]  are  spoken  of  as  if,  so  to 
speak,  in  vacuo:  it  is  not  to  the  women  of  any  particular 
'  country  or  age  that  the  description  applies,  but  to  woman 
!  in  the  abstract.  In  conformity  with  this,  the  illustrations 
:  which  follow  are  taken  by  Mr.  Smith  from  various  ages 
and  countries — I  should  have  said  with  tolerable  impar¬ 
tiality,  if  it  were  not  that,  strangely  enough,  scarcely  any 
:  reference  is  made  to  the  women  of  modern  England.  And 
yet  it  is  the  women  of  modern  England  whose  case  is  in 
:  issue.  Now  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance;  because 
it  is  quite  possible,  at  least  as  I  regard  it,  —  not  being  a 
believer  in  “  natural  rights,”  —  that  the  suffrage  may  be 
as  good  a  thing  for  women  in  certain  stages  of  social 
progress,  as  for  men,  but  a  bad  thing  for  both  where  the 
social  conditions  are  different.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
obvious  how  Mr.  Smith  helps  the  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  question  by  taking  his  examples  at  random  from 
ancient  Home,  Italy,  France,  the  United  States,  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  —  in  a  word,  from  any  source 
where  he  can  find  cases  to  suit  bis  purpose,  but  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case.  I  have  no  desire  to  restrict  unduly  the  range  of  the 
discussion;  but  I  think  that,  when  examples  are  taken 
from  foreign  couiitries,  and  still  more  when  they  are  taken 
from  former  ages,  with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  claims  of 
Englishwomen  to  the  franchise,  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  show  that  the  cases  cited  are  really  pertinent  to 
the  question  in  hand. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  persons  and  country  immediately 
concerned,  let  us  consider  how  far  the  state  of  things  here 
affords  any  support  to  Mr.  Smith’s  speculations.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  may  be  priest-ridden 
women  in  England,  possibly  in  considerable  numbers ; 
nor  will  I  dispute  what  some  well-informed  persons  have 
asserted,  that  the  passing  of  a  woman  suffrage  bill  would 
not  improbably,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  give  an  accession 
of  political  influence  to  the  clergy.  But  granting  this,  and 
even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  Mr.  Smith’s 
theory  as  to  the  natural  bias  of  the  female  mind,  we  arc 
still  a  long  way  off  from  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  his 
fears  portend.  “  Female  suffrage,”  he  says,  “  would  give 
a  vast  increase  of  power  to  the  clergy  ;  ”  but  we  have  still 
to  ask  if  the  English  clergy.  Church  and  Nonconformist, 
are,  as  a  body,  ready  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  free 
institutions.  1  am  quite  unable  to  discover  what  the 
grounds  are  for  such  a  supposition ;  but  if  this  cannot  be 
assumed,  then  their  influence  would  not  be  exercised  in 
the  direction  Mr.  Smith  apprehends,  and  bis  fears  for  free 
institutions  are  groundless.  Even  if  we  were  to  make  the 
extravagant  supposition  that  the  clergy  are  to  a  man  in 
favor  of  personal  government  and  absolutism,  there  would 
still  be  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  whose  appeals  on 
behalf  of  free  government  would  not  surely  pass  altogether 
unheeded.  Is  it  being  over-sanguine  to  assume  that  at 
the  worst  a  sufficient  number  of  women  would  be  kept 
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back  from  the  polls  to  leave  the  victory  with  the  cause  that 
is  “  characteristically  male  ”  V 

In  short,  we  have  only  to  attempt  to  realize  the  several 
conilitions,  a/I  o/'w/zicA  would  need  to  he  fulfilled  before  the 
catiiMrophe  which  Air.  Smith  dreads  could  even  he  ap¬ 
proached,  in  order  to  perceive  the  extrava<'anl  improba¬ 
bility,  if  not  intrinsic  absurdity,  of  his  apprehen'^ions. 
But  insteail  ol  attem]>tin»  to  follow  further  the  possible 
consecjuenees  of  social  and  political  combinations  which  ' 
are  never  likely  to  have  any  existence  outside  Mr.  Smith’s  1 
fancy,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  theory  he  has 
advanced  us  to  the  mental  constitution  of  women,  which  ; 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  speculation.  Women,  it 
seems,  are  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  bt‘  incapable  of 
the  “  love  of  liberty,  and  the  desire  of  ladn"  governed  by 
law  ;  ”  anti  this  results  from  a  “  sentiment  inherent  in  the 
female  temperament,”  “formed  by  the  normal  functions 
and  circumstances  of  the  sex.” 

Now  if  this  be  so,  if  the  sentiments  of  women  with  re- 
tgard  to  government  and  political  institutions  are  thus  de- 
terminetl  by  physiological  causes  too  powerful  to  l>e  modi¬ 
fied  by  education  and  experience,  then  those  sentiments 
would  in  all  countries  and  under  all  conditions  of  society 
be  essentially  the  same.  But  is  this  the  faet  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  matter  of  common  remark  that  the  whole 
attitude  of  women  towards  polities  is  strikingly  different  in 
different  countries ;  that  it  is  one  thing  in  England,  another 
in  the  United  States,  something  different  from  either  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  something  ilifferent  from  all  in  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  East  V  and,  not  to  travel  beyond  the  range  of 
the  present  controversy,  do  we  not  find  within  the  United 
Kingdom  almost  every  variety  of  political  opinion  prevail¬ 
ing  amongst  women,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  education  and  social  surrounzlings  ?  It  may  lie  true 
that  the  interest  taken  by  women  in  politics  has  hitherto 
been  in  general  somewhat  languid  :  that,  as  a  body,  they 
are  less  alive  than  men  to  the  advant.ages  of  political  lib¬ 
erty  and  of  legal  government.  But  is  not  this  precisely 
what  was  to  be  expected,  suizposing  their  political  opinions 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  intluences  which  determine  the 
political  opinions  of  men  ¥  As  a  rule  they  have  from  the 
beginning  of  things  been  excluded  from  politics;  their 
whole  education  has  been  contrived,  one  might  say,  with 
the  deliberate  jmrpose  of  giving  to  their  sentiments  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  bent  ;  home  and  private  life  have  been  in¬ 
culcated  on  them  as  the  only  proper  sphere  for  their  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  yet  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  by  merely  mixing 
in  society  with  men  who  take  an  interest  in  politics,  a  very 
great  number  of  women  have  come  to  share  that  interest, 
while  there  are  some,  as  Mr.  Smith  admits,  —  I  will  add  a 
rapidly'increasing  numlzer,  —  “eminently  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  and  discussing  political  (piestions.”  Can  it  be 
said  that  of  the  women  who  in  this  country  take  an  interest 
in  politics  the  bias  of  their  politrcal  sentiments  is  uniformly 
in  one  direction,  and  this  the  direction  of  personal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  absolutism  ¥  I  can  only  say,  if  this  be  Mr. 
Smith’s  experience,  it  is  singularly  different  from  mine. 
No  doubt  there  are  women  in  abundance  who  care  nothing 
for  politics,  ami  who  wouhl  be  cptite  content  to  live  under 
any  government  which  offered  a  fair  promise  of  peace  and 
security;  but  may  not  precisely  the  same  be  said  of  no  in¬ 
considerable  number  of  men  even  in  England  ¥  Would  it 
not  be  easy  to  find  men  enough,  and  these  by  no  means 
amongst  the  residuum,  who  take  no  interest  at  all  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  who,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  hand  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  to-morrow 
to  a  CiEsar,  or  to  any  one  else  who,  they  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  would  maintain  the  rights  of  property,  and  keep  their 
own  precious  persons  safe  ?  This  state  of  feeling  amongst 
some  men  is  not  considered  to  prove  that  men  in  general 
are  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  functions  of  citizenship  un¬ 
der  a  free  government ;  and  when  we  meet  exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  amongst  women,  why  are  we  to  deduce 
from  it  a  conclusion  which  in  the  case  of  men  we  should 
repudiate  ¥ 

In  short,  the  patent  facts  of  experience  in  this  country 
(and  if  here  or  anywhere  the  facts  are  as  1  have  stated  them, 


they  suffice  to  disjiose  of  Mr.  Smith’s  theory)  are  consistent 
with  one  supjiosilion,  and  with  one  supposition  only  — the 
existence  in  women  of  political  capabilities  which  may  be 
dcvelojied  in  almost  any  dire<-tion,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  may  very 
well  be  that,  when  experience  has  furnished  us  with  sufficient 
data  for  observation,  a  something  will  prove  to  be  discernible 
in  the  {wlitical  opinions  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  nature  of  a 
characteristic  ipiality  ;  but  at  present  l•onjeeture  upon  this 
subject  is  manifestly  premature;  and  Mr.  Smith’s  arrow, 
apparently  shot  at  a  venture,  we  may  confidently  say,  has 
not  hit  the  mark.  'I'he  love  of  libiTty  and  the  desire  of 
being  governed  by  law  are  feelings  which  have  as  yet  been 
developetl  in  but  a  very  small  jiroportion  of  men ;  they 
have  been  developetl  in  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  women, 
but  the  difference  is  not  greater  than  the  difference  in  the 
education  and  circumstances  of  the  two  sexes  is  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for. 

Mr.  Smith,  having  thoroughly  frightened  himself  by  the 
chimeras  his  imagination  had  conjured  up  as  the  probable 
result  of  giving  the  stitl'rage  to  women,  jmts  the  question  : 

“  But  would  the  men  submit  ¥  ”  and  he  resorts  to  an  in¬ 
genious,  though  perhap.s  (piestionable,  speculation  on  the 
ultimate  sanctions  ot  law,  to  show  that  they  would  not.  If 
the  laws  passed  by  women  were  such  as  men  disapproved 
of,  “  the  men,”  he  says,  “  would  of  course  refuse  exe<-ution, 
law  would  be  set  at  defiance,  and  government  would  be 
overturned”  (p.  146).  When,  therefore,  “the  female 
vote  ”  came  to  be  taken  “  on  the  fate  of  free  institutions,” 
and  the  decree  for  their  abolition  went  forth,  it  seems  that, 
after  all,  it  would  prove  mere  hriilum  fii/men.  The  consum¬ 
mation  would  never  take  place;  and  the  institutions  on 
which  the  hopes  of  the  world  rest  would  remain  erect,  un¬ 
harmed  amid  the  impotent  feminine  rage  surging  around, 
much  (if  one  may  venture  on  a  profane  illustration)  like- 
one  of  those  gin  palaces  in  the  United  States  that  has  held 
its  ground  against  the  psalmoily  of  the  whiskey  crusaders. 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  retlection  would  have 
brought  some  solace  to  Mr.  Smith’s  soul ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  regards  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  impending  evils ; 
and  woubl  apparently  be  better  pleased  if,  in  the  supposed 
contingency,  men  in  general  shouldxexhibit  the  same  im¬ 
plicit  subserviency  which,  he  tells  us,  has  been  shown  by  a 
man  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  who,  under  his  wife’s 
compulsion,  is  in  the  habit  of  working  tor  her  as  a  hired 
laborer  —  a  fact,  by  the  way,  not  very  happily  illustrating 
his  theory  of  the  ultimate  sanctions  of  law. 

In  truth,  this  jzortion  of  Mr.  Smith’s  argument  —  and  it 
is  in  a  logical  sense  the  very  heart  of  his  case,  in  such  sort, 
that,  this  pari  failing,  the  whole  collapses  —  is  so  utterly 
—  I  will  not  say,  weak  —  but  so  utterly  unlike  the  sort  of 
argument  ordinarily  to  lie  found  in  his  political  writings, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  real  grounds  of  his  conviction,  but  is  rather  a 
theory  excogitated  after  conviction  to  satisfy  that  intellect¬ 
ual  craving  which  an  opinion  formed  on  other  grounds  than 
reason  invariably  prozluces.  And  this  impression  is  con¬ 
firmed,  if  not  reduced  to  certainty,  as  we  continue  the  p«‘- 
rusal  of  his  essay.  In  an  early  passage  Mr.  Smith  had  tohl 
us  that  he  “  himself  once  signezi  a  [tetition  for  female  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  got  up  by  Mr.  Mill  ;  ”  adding  that,  when  he 
signed  it,  he  “  iia<l  not  seen  the  public  life  of  women  in  the 
United  States.”  Further  on  he  gives  us  an  account  of  this 

tmblic  life  as  he  conceives  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
lave  here  disclosed  to  us  the  real  source,  if  not  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  opinions  on  woman  suffrage,  at  least  of  the  intensity 
with  which  they  are  held.  In  the  United  States,  he  says, 
“a  passion  for  emulating  the  male  sex  has  undoubtedly 
taken  possession  of  some  of  the  women,  as  it  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  women  under  the  Uoman  empire,  who  began  to  play 
the  gladiator  when  other  e.xcitements  were  exhausted.”  It 
seems  further  that  there  are  women  in  the  United  States 
who  claim,  “  in  virtue  of  ‘  superior  complexity  of  organiza¬ 
tion,’  not  only  political  ezpiality  but  absolute  supremacy 
over  man,  of  whom  one  has  given  to  the  movement  the 
name  of  the  ‘  lievolt  of  Woman.’  ” 

Again,  “  In  the  United  States  the  privileges  of  women 
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may  be  said  to  extend  to  impunity,  not  only  for  ordinary 
outrafje,  but  for  murder.  The  poi*oner  whose  guilt  has 
heen  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  is  let  oflF  because 
she  is  a  woman  ;  there  is  a  sentimental  scene  between  her 
and  her  advocate  in  court,  and  afterwards  she  appears  as  a 
public  lecturer.*  The  WTiiskey  Crusade  shows  that  women 
are  practically  above  the  law.”  Once  more,  it  appears  that 
“  in  the  United  States  the  grievance  of  which  most  is  beard 
is  the  tyrannical  stringency  of  the  marriage  tie.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  language  used,  ...  if  reproduced,  might  unfairly 
prejudice  the  case.”  Already  “  male  legislatures  in  the 
United  States  have  carried  the  liberty  of  divorce  so  far, 
that  the  next  step  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  marriage 
and  the  destruction  of  the  family ;  ”  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  story  of  “  a  woman  who  accomplished  a  divorce  by  simply 
shutting  the  door  of  the  house,  which  was  her  own  property, 
in  her  husband’s  face.”  It  would  be  easy,  had  I  space  at 
my  command,  to  add  to  these  extracts ;  but  the  foregoing 
will  sufHce.  One  is  led  to  ask  what  is  the  bearing  of  such 
statements,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  all  correctly  given, 
upon  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  V  Mr.  Smith  has  not 
troubled  himself  to  point  this  out  —  apparently  has  never 
considered  it;  but  finds  it  simpler  to  throw  iu  such  sensa¬ 
tional  allusions  here  and  there  as  a  sort  of  garnishing  for 
his  argument,  trusting,  no  doubt,  that  they  will  produce 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  same  impression  which 
they  have  evidently  made  upon  his  own.  The  case  seems 
to  be  this  :  Mr.  Smith’s  finer  susceptibilities  have  been 
rudely  shocked  by  the  antics  of  a  sort  of  Maenad  sisterhood 
holding  their  revels  here  and  there  in  the  vast  territory  of 
the  United  States;  and  a  state  of  mind  has  supervened 
which  leads  him  to  regard  with  disfavor  any  cause  with 
which  these  women  happen  to  be  associated.  Woman  suf¬ 
frage,  unfortunately,  is  one  of  those  causes ;  and  therefore 
Mr.  Smith  is  opposed  to  woman  sufifrage. 

Now  to  let  one's  opinions  be  formed  in  this  way  is  not 
to  be  guided  by  experience,  as  some  people  would  have  us 
believe.  Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  Mr.  Smith  has  any 
such  solid  support  for  the  views  advanced  in  his  essay. 
Woman  suffrage  has  nowhere  yet,  out  of  Utah,  been  tried 
in  the  United  States ;  whereas  we  in  England  have  wit¬ 
nessed  its  working  at  least  in  our  municipal  and  school- 
hoard  elections.  In  point  of  experience,  therefore,  we 
who  have  remained  at  home  have  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Smith.  Ilis  sojourn  in  America,  however,  has  brought  to 
his  notice  the  sort  of  women  —  or,  more  properly,  a  sort  of 
women  —  who  contrive  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  in 
the  United  States  in  social  and  politi(;al  agitations.  It 
may  be  allowed  that,  as  depicted  by  him,  they  are  not  a 
gracious  band :  though  hardly  less  attractive  than  some  of 
the  male  po1itici,an8  who  figure  at  Caucuses,  Rings,  and 
other  political  gatherings  in  the  same  country.  Is  Mr. 
Smith,  iu  disgust  at  this  latter  product  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  prepared  to  abolish  male  suffrage,  and  with  it 
representative  government  —  to  abolish  it  not  merely  in 
the  United  States,  but  here  and  every  where  V  for  to  this 
length  does  his  argument  against  woman  suffrage,  drawn 
from  analogous  manifestations  on  the  part  of  some  Amer¬ 
ican  women,  carry  him. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Smith  has  not  pointed  out  the  bear- 

1  Mr.  Smith  given  neither  dates  nor  placet ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  alluni  n  in  tbe  text  two  distinct  transactions  are  confouuded  : 
the  inference  suggested,  moreover,  is  such  as  the  facts  by  no  means  warrant. 
*^Tbe  poisoner  whose  guilt  has  been  proeed  by  overwhelming  evidence,’’ 
hut  who  **  is  let  off,”  must,  I  think,  refer  to  the  case  of  a  woman  tried  some 
time  ago  in  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  I  think  lialtimore.  U  is  true  she  was 
”  let  off,”  but,  as  an  American  barrister  informs  me,  with  perft‘ct  propriety  ; 
the  evidence  agun^t  her  not  being  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge.  In  this 
case,  there  was  no  seritimeotal  scene  in  court,  and  no  appearance  afterwards 
as  a  public  lecturer.  These  latter  incidents  belong  to  a  case  which  occurred 
in  Sau  Kmiicisco.  in  which  a  woman,  l^aura  Fair  by  name,  was  tried,  not  for 
poisoning,  but  for  shooting  her  paramour  in  the  open  street,  and  Wiis  ac¬ 
quitted  in  the  face  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  The  advocate,  however, 
as  I  am  informed,  was'passive  in  ”  Che  sentimental  scene,”  and  afterwards  sued 
the  lady  for  bis  fees.  It  is  true,  too,  that  she  appeariHl  shortly  afterwards 
as  a  public  lecturer ;  but  Mr.  Smith  omits  to  add  —  what  is  sundy  (lertineiit 
to  the  question  in  baud*- that  she  wss  hooted  by  the  audience  from  the 
platform,  and  found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  town  without  delay.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  United  States  would  regard  San  Fraiici.xco  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  American  city  ;  it  is  rather  an  extreme  example  of  all  that  U  uiost  pro¬ 
nounced  in  American  rowdyUm ;  yet  even  in  San  Francisco  we  find  that  pop* 
alar  feeling  on  the  immunity.of  women  from  penalties  for  crime  is  somethi^ 
▼ery.differeat  from  what  Sir.  Smith  represents  It. 


ing  of  bis  sensational  allusions  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage.  If  he  intended  them  to  support  his  case,  he  was 
undoubtedly  prudent  in  not  doing  so.  Let  us  consider  one 
or  two  of  them  in  connection  with  the  (question  at  issue. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  “  in  the  United  States  the 
I  privileges  of  women  may  be  said  to  extend  to  impunity, 

I  not  only  for  ordinary  outrage,  but  for  murder;”  and  then 
‘  comes  the  story  of  the  poisoner  which  I  have  examined  in 
1  a  note.  Further  on  he  says,  “  If  the  women  ask  for  the 
suffrage,  say  some  American  publicists,  they  must  have  it ; 

'  and  in  the  same  wa^-,  everything  that  a  child  cries  for  is 
I  ajit  to  be  given  it  without  reflection  as  to  the  consequences 
I  of  the  indulgence.”  Now,  assuming  (what  I  am  by  no 
I  means  disposed  to  admit)  that  the  state  of  feeling  towards 
women  in  the  United  States  is  such  as  these  remarks  sug¬ 
gest,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  a  state 
of  feeling  which  has  grown  up,  not  under  a  female,  but  un¬ 
der  an  exclusively  male  suffrage,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  could 
make  it  worse.  In  the  next  place,  the  feeling  in  question 
is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  that  sickly  sentimentalism  re¬ 
garding  woman  and  all  that  concerns  her  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  times  of  chivalry,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  fostered  by  the  careful  exclusion  of  women  from  polit¬ 
ical  life,  as  well  as  from  the  great  majority  of  useful  and 
rational  occupations.  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of 
the  women  appear,  from  Mr.  Smith’s  account,  to  have  sud¬ 
denly  broken  loose  from  many  of  these  restraints  :  and  tlie 
use  they  are  making  of  their  freedom  appears  to  be  about 
as  wise  and  edifying  as  the  use  which  men  commonly  make 
of  political  freedom  when  it  has  been  suddenly  conferred 
upon  them  after  centuries  of  servitude.  The  sentiment 
deserves  all  the  scorn  that  Mr.  Smith  pours  upon  it ;  but 
the  corrective  for  it,  if  it  exists,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  state  of  things  which  produced  it,  but  in 
opening  to  women  those  spheres  of  action  from  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  debarred,  and  in  subjecting  them  to  the 
free  and  bracing  air  of  equality,  alike  in  rights  and  in  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  with  men. 

And  this  consideration  furnishes  the  answer  to  another 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  arguments.  He  considers  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  women  to  the  suffrage,  instead  of  mitigating,  is 
likely  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  political  strife,  and  in 
support  of  this  view  refers  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Commune,  and  the  American  Civil  War.  I 
must  own  this  latter  reference  has  taken  me  by  surprise. 
I  have  never  heard  before  that  the  women  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War  “  notoriously  rivalled  the  men 
in  fury  and  atrocity.”  I  remember  some  ver^  great  atroci¬ 
ties  committed  during  that  war ;  for  example,  the  massacre 
at  Fort  Pillow,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  some 
of  the  Southern  military  hospitals,  the  attempts  to  burn 
down  some  of  the  public  buildings  and  hotels  in  New 
York ;  but  these  were  all  committed  by  men,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  similar  acts  committed  or  attempted  by 
American  women.  If  Mr.  Smith  knows  of  any  such,  he 
ought  to  enlighten  the  world  by  stating  them,  or  else  with¬ 
draw  his  injurious  assertion.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
heard,  and  1  imagine  so  must  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  magnificent 
devotion  to  their  country  shown  by  the  women  of  the 
Northern  States  in  organizing  and  working  hospital  corps, 
and  in  actual  services  rendered  to  the  wounded  on  the  field, 
mitigating  thus  the  hardships  and  horrors  of  war  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  reflect  honor  on  their  country  and  on  their  se.x.  As 
to  the  women  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Commune, 
they  were,  at  all  events,  not  worse  than  the  men  ;  and  the 
shocking  crimes  committed  by  both,  so  far  a.s  they  are  not 
purely  mythical,  are’no  doubt  referable  to  the  same  caii.-ies 
—  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  time,  the  wild  doc¬ 
trines  current,  and,  above  all,  the  absolute  inexperience 
in  political  affairs  of  those  to  whom  power,  for  the  moment, 
fell. 

Again,  what  is  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Smith’s  statements  re¬ 
garding  the  great  freedom  of  divorce  existing  in  some  of 
the  States  ot  the  Union  V  “  Male  legislatures,”  it  seems, 
“  have  already  carried  the  liberty  of  divorce  so  far  that  the 
next  step  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  marriage  and  the 
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destruction  of  the  family.”  Does  it  follow  from  this  that  : 
female,  or  rather  mixed,  legislatures  would  go  further  in  ^ 
the  same  direction  ?  for  this  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks.  In  an  earlier  part  of  his 
essay  he  had  told  us  that  it  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
women  to  be  subservient  to  the  clergy ;  he  now  suggests 
that,  if  admitted  to  the  suffrage,  they  would  probably  enact 
the  abrogation  of  the  marriage  tie.  Perhaps  he  sees  his  > 
way  to  reconciling  these  two  opinions,  but  it  is  not  obvious  ' 
on  the  surface ;  any  more  than  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  the 
latter  with  what  he  tells  us,  a  few  lines  lower  down,  that  i 
women  have  a  far  deeper  interest  in  maintaining  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  marriage  tie  than  men.  If  so,  then,  one  nat-  j 
urally  asks,  why  will  they  not  use  their  influence  to  main-  i 
tain  it  ?  Are  they  such  imbeciles  as  not  to  discern  their  | 
interest  in  so  important  a  matter,  or,  discerning  it,  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  adverse  to  their  most  vital  con¬ 
cerns  ?  Here  again  Mr.  Smith  answers  himself :  he  tells  : 
us,  “  The  women  themselves  [I  presume  the  Mmnads]  have  j 
now,  it  is  said,  begun  to  draw  back.” 

I  now  turn  to  a  side  of  the  question  on  which  Mr.  Smith  ! 
lays  Very  great  stress,  and  of  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  ! 
(lisposecl  to  underrate  the  importance  —  the  extension  of  the  I 
suffrage  to  married  women.  I  do  not  yield  to  Mr.  Smith, 
or  to  any  one,  in  the  firmness  of  my  conviction  that  the 
family  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  existing  civilization,  and  I 
should,  for  my  part,  regard  as  dearly  purchased  any  gain  ' 
in  material  or  political  well-being  which  should  introduce  a 
jar  or  weakness  into  this  pivot  of  our  social  system.  But  I  ; 
believe  that  to  open  political  life  to  women,  far  from  being 
fraught  with  the  disastrous  consequences  Mr.  Smith  antici¬ 
pates,  would,  taking  things  in  their  entire  scope,  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  quite  opposite  efl'ects.  If  I  were  asked  to 
name  the  principal  element  of  weakness  in  the  family  as 
things  now  stand,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  pointing  | 
to  the  want  of  suflicient  subjects  of  common  interest  be-  I 
tween  man  and  woman.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  matrimo-  I 
nial  engagements  are  entered  into  so  rarely  on  the  basis  of 
any  broad  intellectual  sympathy,  such  as  might  furnish 
some  security  for  lasting  affection,  and  so  often  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  impulses  and  fancies  that  do  not  outlive  the  honey- 
m(x)n  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  so  very  large 
a  proportion  of  the  lives  of  most  husbands  and  wives  are 
s|)ent  practically  apart,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  either  of  the  objects  or  aims  that  engross  the 
•rreater  portion  of  the  other’s  thoughts  and  energies. 
That  under  such  circumstances  the  marriage  tie  is,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  as  well  as  it  is,  seems  rather  matter  for 
wonder  ;  and  to  argue  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
source  of  very  profound  common  interest  for  husband  and 
wife  must  of  necessity  weaken  the  bond,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  evince  a  singular  inability  to  appreciate  the  real  dangers 
now  besetting  the  institution.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
every  new  subject  of  common  interest  for  husband  and 
wife,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  constitute  also  a 
new  possible  occasion  for  disagreement ;  but  if  this  is  to 
be  accounted  a  good  reason  for  excluding  women  from 
politics,  they  might  with  equal  justice  be  excluded  from 
literature,  from  the  fine  arts,  from  everything  in  which 
men  ab'^o  take  an  interest  —  above  all  from  religion.  The 
value  of  these  several  pursuits  as  bonds  and  cements  of 
married  life  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  common 
interest  which  husbands  and  wives  take  in  them,  and  just 
in  the  same  proportion  also  is  the  possible  danger  that 
they  may  become  the  grounds  of  dissension. 

Mr.  Smith  is  greatly  scandalized  at  the  prospect  of  a  ! 
man  and  his  wife  taking  opposite  sides  in  politics.  I  can-  i 
not  see  that  it  would  be  at  all  more  scandalous  than  that  a  ! 
man  and  his  wife  should  take  opposite  sides  in  religion  —  | 
going,  for  example,  every  Sunday  to  different  places  of 
worship,  where  each  hears  the  creed  of  the  other  de-  | 
nounced  as  soul-destroying  and  damnable.  It  will  serve  i 
to  throw  light  upon  the  present  problem  if  we  consider  for  I 
a  moment  how  it  happens  that  this  latter  spectacle  is  on  I 
the  whole  so  rarely  presented  ;  and  that,  even  where  the  j 
event  occurs,  it  is  so  frequently  found  consistent  with  tol-  I 
erable  harmony  in  married  life.  The  explanation,  I  have  ) 


no  doubt,  is  of  this  kind  :  where  difference  of  religion  con¬ 
sists  with  matrimonial  happiness,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  one  or  both  of  the  partners  do  not  take  a  very'  deep 
interest  in  the  creeds  they  profess ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  people  do  feel  strongly  on  religion,  they  gen¬ 
erally  take  care,  in  forming  matrimonial  alliances,  to  con¬ 
sort  with  those  who,  on  fundamental  points,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  with  themselves. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  may  serve  to  illustrate  for 
us  what  will  be  the  practical  working  of  {lolitics  in  re¬ 
spect  to  married  life  when  women  begin  to  receive  a  polit¬ 
ical  education,  or  at  least  to  learn  as  much  about  politics, 
and  take  as  much  or  as  little  interest  in  them  as  men  do. 
A  number  only  too  large  of  men  and  women  will  probably 
continue  for  long  enough  to  take  but  small  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  these  will  marry,  as  they  do  now,  with  little 
reference  to  each  other’s  political  opinions  ;  but  the  dan¬ 
ger  of'  discord  from  politics  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  infinitesimal.  The  only  cases  in  which  this 
danger  would  become  serious  would  be  when  both  husband 
and  wife  were  strong  politicians.  Here,  no  doubt,  there 
would  be  danger ;  though  no  greater,  I  think,  than  when 
two  persons  of  strong  but  opposite  religious  convictions 
enter  into  marriage.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  think  that,  be¬ 
cause  “  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  other  world,”  it  is  less 
likely'  than  politics  to  be  an  occasion  of  strife.  This  is 
probable  enough  when  people  do  not  believe  in  another 
world ;  but  when  they  do,  and  believe  also  that  the  fate  of 
people  there  will  depend  on  wpat  they  believe  in  this,  I 
cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  his  reuiark.  Some  of  the  worst 
and  cruellest  wars  that  have  ever  been  waged  have  been 
religious  wars ;  and  so  notoriously  is  religion  an  engen- 
derer  of  strife,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  good  manners  to 
moot  a  religious  question  in  private  society,  where  politics 
are  quite  freely  and  amicably  discussed.  If  persons  of 
genuine  but  different  religious  opinions  can  contrive  to  get 
on  together  in  married  life,  they  would  certainly  not  be 
likely  to  be  severed  by  political  differences,  however  strongly 
their  opinions  might  be  held.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
my  argument  is  that,  in  practice,  such  cases  would  very 
rarely  occur.  When  politics  became  a  subject  of  interest 
alike  for  men  and  women,  it  would  Very  .soon  become  a 
principal  consideration  in  determining  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ances.  Even  now  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  become  more  and  more  so  as  the  political 
education  of  women  advances.  Mr.  Smith’s  ijuestion, 
therefore,  “  Would  the  harmony  of  most  households  bear 
the  strain  ?  ”  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  in  very  few 
households  would  there  be  any  strain  to  bear ;  while  in 
most  —  at  least  in  those  in  which  politics  were  intelligently 
cultivated — home  life,  no  longer  the  vapid  thing  it  is  so 
often  now,  would  acquire  a  new  element  of  interest,  and 
the  family  would  be  held  together  by  powerful  sympathies 
that  now  lie  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Smith  seems  to  think  that,  if  women  are  only  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  suffrage,  the  harmony  of  married  life  can 
never  be  endangered  by  politics ;  but  this  is  to  attribute 
to  the  mere  right  of  voting  a  degree  of  efficacy  which  I, 
for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  allow  to  it.  If  women  only 
come  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  —  it  matters  not 
whether  they  have  the  suffrage  or  not  —  all  the  danger 
that  can  arise  from  the  suffrage  to  married  life  will  be  al¬ 
ready  incurred.  It  is  not  the  giving  of  a  vote  every  four 
or  five  years  that  constitutes  the  danger,  if  danger  there 
be  ;  but  the  habitual  mental  attitude  of  husband  and  wife 
towards  each  other.  Those,  therefore,  who  share  Mr. 
Smith’s  apprehensions  on  the  present  subject,  ought  clearly 
to  take  their  stand  against  the  suffrage  movement  very 
much  higher  up.  They  ought  to  oppose  every  extension 
of  female  education  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
lead  women  to  take  an  interest  in  politics.  The  intelligent 
study  of  historjr  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  rigidly  pro¬ 
scribed.  Political  economy  would  be  excluded  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and,  along  with  it,  that  large  and  increasing 
class  of  studies  embraced  under  the  name  “  social.”  Every 
one  of  these,  intelligently  cultivated,  leads  inevitably, 
where  faculty  is  not  wanting,  to  an  interest  in  contemporary 
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politics ;  and  if  women  are  to  be  shut  out  from  this  field  of  | 
ideas,  lest  i>erLdiance  they  should  adopt  opinions  which  ' 
should  not  be  those  of  their  future  husbands,  their  educa¬ 
tion  ought  at  once  to  be  truncated  by  this  large  segment.  I 
Mr.  Smith  indeed  suggests  that  women  who  are  capable  of  ! 
discussing  political  questions  “  will  find  a  sphere  in  the  I 
press.”  Does  he  then  suppose  that  there  would  be  less  I 
danger  to  the  harmony  of  married  life  from  women  writing  1 
in  the  press  —  writing  leaders,  ])erhaps,  for  strong  party  i 
papers  —  than  from  tendering  a  vote  at  the  polls  every 
four  or  five  years  ?  Besides,  the  suggestion  falls  utterly 
short  of  the  re(juirenienta  of  the  case.  The  number  of 
women  who  are  capable,  or  who  desire,  to  find  a  sphere  in 
the  press  is  never  likely  to  l>e  more  than  a  handful :  the 
numbers  who  desire  a  liberal  education,  in  the  best  and 
broadest  sense  of  that  word,  and  who  are  or  may  Irecome 
quite  fitted  to  form  sound  opinions  on  political  (juestions, 
are  already  to  be  numl)ered  by  thousands,  perhaps  J  might 
say  by  tens  of  thousands  :  what  their  numl)ers  will  become 
in  another  generation,  I  will  not  pretend  to  conjecture. 
Mr.  Smith's  suggestion,  therefore,  though  graciously  meant, 
is  hardly  to  the  purpose.  Plainly,  nothing  short  of  lo[>ping 
off  from  the  education  of  women  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  human  knowledge  will  met‘t  the  difficulty. 

I  must,  before  concluding,  refer  briefly  (for  my  space  is 
all  but  eabausted)  to  an  as|iect  of  the  ca.se  touche(l  on  at 
the  opening  of  these  remarks  —  the  probability  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  women  to  Parliament  as  a  conse<juence  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  suffrage.  As  I  have  alrea<ly  pointed  out,  the 
latter  concession  by  no’  means  necessarily  involves  the 
former  ;  so  that  it  is  cpiite  o{ten  to  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  women  suffrage  to  decline,  or  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  to 
concede  the  latter  privilege.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
desire  to  say  frankly  that  I  am  in  favor  of  removing,  not 
only  this,  but  all  legal  impediments  whatever,  to  the  freest 
choice  by  women  of  a  career,  whether  in  political  or  in  civil 
life.  It  is  not  that  1  look  forward  to  women  taking  advan¬ 
tage,  in  any  very  large  degree,  of  the  new  fields  of  .activity 
that  would  thus  lie  o|)ene<l  to  them ;  for  1  am  not  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  opinion  that  women  can  Ik;  ”  unse.xed  ”  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  1  lielieve  that  all  the  substantial  reasons  of 
convenience,  natural  aptitude,  and  taste,  which,  in  the 
division  of  labor  between  men  and  women,  make  it  desira¬ 
ble  that  women  should,  as  a  rule,  take  charge  of  the 
domestic  half  of  the  world’s  work,  and  men  of  that  which 
is  transacted  out-of-doors,  will,  whatever  laws  we  may  pass, 
remain  in  their  full  force,  and  will  keep  the  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  o<*cupations  between  the  sexes,  even  under  the 
freest  coinpetitiofi,  in  the  main  not  very  different  from 
what  it  now  is.  Still,  though  this,  as  1  believe,  will  be  the 
rule,  there  will  no  doubt  be  numerous  exceptions  to  it ;  and 
why  should  there  not  be  ?  If  some  women  finil  it  suitable 
to  their  circumstances  and  to  their  natural  talents  or  taste 
to  embrace  careers  now  open  only  to  men,  why  should  they 
be  debarred  from  turning  their  abilities  to  the  best  account‘d 
If  they  make  mistakes,  as  very  jKtssibly  at  first  many  will, 
and  adopt  unsuitable  occupations,  they  will  discover  their 
mistakes,  as  men  do  now,  by  experience,  and  their  failure 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  prove  successful  in  their  ventures,  their  success  can 
only  be  a  gain  for  themselves  and  for  society  at  large.  All 
this  would  hold  true,  even  though  the  alternative  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  domestic  life  were  really  open  to  every  woman 
in  the  country.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance, 
as  regards  the  practical  asjHict  of  this  question,  that  no  in¬ 
considerable  numb«?r  of  women  in  this  country  pass,  and 
cannot  but  pass,  their  lives  unmarried.  Mr.  Smith,  indeed, 
regards  this  as  connected  “  with  an  abnormal  and  i>ossibly 
transient  state  of  things.”  For  my  part  1  regard  it  as  a 
perfectly  normal  phenomenon  in  such  a  country  as  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  therefore,  as  likely  to  endure.  In  any  case, 
while  it  lasts,  the  exclusion  of  women  from  professional  and 
other  careers  is  something  more  than  a  theoretical  injus¬ 
tice.  It  is  a  real  and  substantial  wrong,  involving  ])enury 
and  all  its  conse(|uen(res,  inflicted  on  a  large  number  of 
persons,  whose  only  crime  is  their  sex,  and  who  only  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  earn  a  livelihootl  by  making  themselves 


useful  to  their  fellow-creatures.  The  claim  to  be  admitted 
to  Parliament,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  advanced  (which  it 
has  not  yet  been),  would  stand  on  somewhat  different 
ground.  Exclusion  in  this  ca.se  would  not  mean  exclusion 
from  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  therefore  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  claim  are  undoubtedly  less  strong 
than  those  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  opening  profes¬ 
sional  and  industrial  careers ;  but  why  should  women  not 
be  allowed  the  fullest  and  freest  use  of  their  faculties  in 
any  walk  of  life,  whether  lucrative  or  otherwise,  in  which 
any  competent  portion  of  the  community  may  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  emplov  them  V  At  all  events  the  onus  of  proof 
lies  with  tho.se  wlio  would  resist  such  a  claim  ;  and  if  op¬ 
ponents  have  nothing  letter  to  urge  than  the  fatuous  jokes 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  sta]>le  of  their  argument,  but 
from  which  Mr.  Smith  has  had  the  goo<l  taste  to  abstain, 
the  case  against  women  is  certainly  not  a  strong  one. 
Whether  many  women,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  would 
Ih!  ambitious  of  a  parliamentary  career ;  or  whether,  in 
this  case,  they  would  find  many  constituencies  disposed  to 
elect  them,  are  questions  the  consideration  of  which  may 
]>erhiips  l)e  left,  without  disadvantage,  to  a  future  day. 


THREE  FEATHERS. 

CHAPTKK  VII.  SOME  NEW  EXI'EItlENCES. 

When  the  first  shock  of  fear  and  anxiety  was  over, 
Wenna  Rosewarne  di.scovered,  to  her  great  delight,  that 
her  engagement  was  a  very  pleasant  thing.  The  ominous 
doubts  and  regrets  that  had  beset  her  mind  when  she  was 
asked  to  become  Mr.  Roscorla’s  wife  seemed  to  disappe.ar 
like  clouds  from  a  morning  sky;  and  then  followed  a  fair 
and  happy  day,  full  of  abundant  satisfaction  and  calm. 
With  much  inward  ridicule  of  her  own  vanity,  she  found 
herself  nursing  a  notion  of  her  self-importance,  and  giving 
herself  .airs  as  if  she  were  already  a  married  woman.  Al¬ 
though  the  engagement  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  the 
mere  consciousness  that  she  had  attained  to  this  position 
in  the  world  lent  a  new  as.surance  to  her  as  she  went  iilamt 
the  village.  She  was  gifted  with  a  new  authority  over 
despomlent  mothers,  and  fractious  children,  and  selfish 
fathers,  as  she  went  her  daily  rounds  ;  and  even  in  her 
own  home  Wenna  had  more  attention  jtaid  to  her,  now 
that  she  was  going  to  marry  Mr.  Roscorla. 

There  was  but  one  tlissentient,  and  that  was  Mabyn 
Rosewarne,  who  fumed  and  fretted  about  the  match,  and 
sometimes  was  like  to  cry  over  it,  and  at  other  times 
grew  vastly  indignant,  and  would  have  liked  to  go  and 
give  Mr.  Roscorla  a  bit  of  her  mind.  She  pitied  her 
poor  weak  sister  for  having  been  coaxed  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  by  this  designing  old  man;  and  the  poor  weak  sister 
was  vastly  amused  by  her  compassion,  and  was  too  good- 
natured  to  laugh  at  the  valiant  protection  which  this  cour¬ 
ageous  young  creature  of  sixteen  offered  her.  Wenna  let 
her  sister  say  what  she  plea.sed  almut  herself  or  her  future, 
and  used  no  other  argument  to  stop  angry  wonls  than  a 
kiss,  so  long  as  Mabyn  spoke  rcsjiectfully  of  Mr.  Roscorla. 
But  this  was  precisely  what  Miss  Mabyn  was  disincline<l 
to  do  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  their  interviews 
were  generally  ended  by  Wenna  becoming  indignant, 
drawing  herself  up,  and  leaving  the  room.  Then  Mabyn 
would  follow,  and  make  up  the  ijuarrcl,  and  jiromise  never 
to  offend  again ;  but  all  the  same  she  cherished  a  deadly 
animosity  towards  Mr.  Roscorla  in  her  heart,  and,  when 
her  sister  was  not  present,  she  amused  her  father  and 
shocked  her  mother  by  giving  a  series  of  imitations  of  Mr. 
Roscorla’s  manner  which  that  gentleman  would  scarcely 
have  liked  to  see. 

The  young  lady,  however,  soon  invented  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  a  far  more  effectual  means  of  revenging  herself  on 
Mr.  Roscorla.  She  never  left  Wenna’s  siile.  No  sooner 
did  the  elder  sister  prepare  to  go  out,  than  Miss  Mabyn 
discovered  that  she,  too,  would  like  a  walk  ;  and  she  so 
persistently  did  this  that  Wenna  soon  took  it  for  granted 
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that  her  sister  would  go  with  her  wherever  she  went,  and 
invariably  waited  for  her.  Accordingly  Mr.  lloscorla 
never  by  any  chance  went  walking  with  Wenna  llose- 
warne  alone ;  and  the  younger  sister — herself  too  sulky 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him — used  to  enjoy  the 
malicious  pleasure  of  watching  him  shape  his  talk  to  suit 
the  presence  of  a  third  person.  For  of  course  Miss 
Mabyn  had  read  in  books  of  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
lovers  speak  to  each  other,  and  of  their  tender  confidences 
as  they  sit  by  the  sea  or  go  rambling  through  the  summer 
woods.  Was  not  the  time  opportune  for  these  idyllic  ways  ? 
All  the  uplands  were  yellowed  with  tall  standing  corn ; 
the  sea  was  as  blue  and  as  still  as  the  sky  overhead  ;  the 
gardens  of  Eglosilyan  were  sweet  with  honeysuckle  and 
moss-roses,  and  in  the  evenings  a  pale  pink  mist  hung 
around  the  horizon,  while  the  silver  sickle  of  the  moon 
came  up  into  the  violet  sky,  and  the  first  pale  stars  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  east. 

“  If  our  Wenna  had  a  proper  sort  of  lover,”  Miss  Mabyn 
used  to  say  to  herself,  bitterly,  “  would  n’t  I  scheme  to 
Lave  them  left  alone  I  1  would  watch  for  them  like  a 
watch -dog,  that  no  one  should  come  near  them,  and*  I 
should  be  as  proud  of  him  as  Wenna  herself ;  and  how 
happy  she  would  be  in  talking  to  me  about  him  I  But  this 
horrid  old  wretch  —  I  wish  he  would  fall  over  Black  Cliff 
some  day !  ” 

She  was  not  aware  that,  in  becoming  the  constant  com- 
anion  of  her  sister,  she  was  afi'ording  this  dire  enemy  of 
ers  a  vast  amount  of  relief.  Mr.  Roscorla  was  in  every 
way  satisfied  with  his  engagement;  the  more  he  saw  of 
Wenna  Rosewarne,  the  more  he  admired  her  utter  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  liked  a  quaint  and  shy  sort  of  humor 
that  interfused  her  talk  and  her  ways  ;  but  he  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  be  alone  with  her.  He  was  then  beset  by 
some  vague  impression  that  certain  things  were  demanded 
of  him,  in  the  character  of  a  lover,  which  were  exceedingly 
embarrassing ;  and  which,  if  he  did  not  act  the  part  well, 
might  awaken  her  ridicule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
omitted  all  those  things,  might  she  not  be  surprised  by  his 
lack  of  affection,  begin  to  suspect  him,  and  end  by  dislik¬ 
ing  him  ?  Yet  he  knew  that  not  for  ten  thousand  worlds 
could  he  muster  up  courage  to  repeat  one  line  of  senti¬ 
mental  poetry  to  her. 

He  had  never  even  had  the  courage  to  kiss  her.  He 
knew  that  this  was  wrong.  In  his  own  house  he  reflected 
that  a  man  engaged  to  a  woman  ought  surely  to  give  her 
some  such  mark  of  his  affection  —  say,  in  bidding  her 
good  night ;  and  thereujmn  Mr.  lloscorla  would  resolve 
that,  as  he  left  the  inn  that  evening,  he. would  endeavor  to 
kiss  his  future  bride.  He  never  succeeded.  Somehow 
Wenna  always  parted  from  him  in  a  merry  mood.  These 
were  pleasant  evenings  in  Mrs.  Rosewarne’s  parlor ;  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  quiet  fun  going  on ;  and,  if  Wenna  did 
come  along  the  passage  to  the  door  with  him,  she  was  i 
generally  talking  and  laughing  all  the  way.  Of  course  he 
was  not  going  to  kiss  her  in  that  mood  —  as  if,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  had  been  a  jocular  ploughboy.  “  Oood 
night,  dear,”  he  managed  to  say  to  her  on  one  occasion, 
and  for  ten  minutes  thereafter  as  he  walked  home  through 
the  darkness,  he  felt  that  his  face  was  burning. 

He  had  kissed  her  hand  once.  That  was  on  his  first 
meeting  her  after  she  had  written  the  letter  in  which  she 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Rosewarne  had  sent  him 
into  the  room  where  she  knew  her  daughter  was  alone. 
Wenna  rose  up  to  meet  him,  pale,  frightened,  with  her 
eyes  downcast.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it;  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  ”  I  hope  I  shall  make  you 
happy.”  She  could  not  answer.  She  began  to  tremble 
violently.  He  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and  begged  of  her 
not  to  be  disturbed.  She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the 
accidental  approach  of  her  sister  Mabyn,  who  came  along 
the  passage,  singing,  “  Oh  the  men  of  merry,  merry  Eng¬ 
land,”  in  excellent  imitation  of  the  way  in  which  Harry 
Trelyon  used  to  sing  that  once  famous  song  as  he  rode  his 
black  horse  along  the  highways.  Mabyn  came  into  the 
room,  stared,  and  would  have  gone  out,  but  that  her  sister 
called  to  her  and  asked  her  to  come  and  hold  down  a  pat¬ 


tern  while  she  cut  some  cloth.  Mabyn  wondered  that  her 
sister  should  be  so  diligent  when  a  visitor  was  present. 
She  saw,  too,  that  Wenna’s  fingers  trembled.  Then  she 
remained  in  the  room  until  Mr.  Roscorla  went,  sitting  by  a 
window  and  not  overhearing  their  conversation,  but  very 
much  inclined  to  break  in  upon  it  by  asking  him  how  he 
dared  to  come  there  and  propose  to  marry  her  sister 
Wenna. 

“  Oh,  Wenna,”  she  said,  one  evening  some  time  after, 
when  the  two  sisters  were  sitting  out  on  the  rocks  at  the 
end  of  the  harbor,  watching  the  sun  go  down  behind  the 
sea,  “  I  cannot  bear  him  coming  to  take  you  away  like  that. 
I  should  n’t  mind  if  he  were  like  a  sweetheart  to  you ;  but 
he’s  a  multiplication-table  sort  of  sweetheart  —  everything 
so  regular,  and  accurate,  and  proper.  I  hate  a  man  who 
always  thinks  what  he ’s  going  to  say,  and  always  has  naat 
sentences  ;  and  he  watches  you,  and  is  so  self-satisfied, 
and  his  information  is  always  so  correct.  Oh,  Wenna,  I 
wish  you  had  a  young  and  beautiful  lover,  like  a  Prince  1  ” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  the  elder  sister,  with  a  smile, 
“  young  and  beautiful  lovers  are  for  young  and  beautiful 
girls,  like  you.” 

“  Oh,  Wenna,  how  can  you  talk  like  that  I  ”  said  the 
younger  sister ;  “  why  will  you  always  believe  that  you 
are  less  pretty  than  other  people,  when  every  one  knows 
that  you  have  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  all  the  world. 
You  have  I  There ’s  not  anybody  in  all  the  world  has 
such  beautiful  and  soft  eyes  as  you  I  you  ask  anyl)ody, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  if  you  don’t  believe  me.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  —  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  —  that  Mr. 
Roscorla  will  try  to  make  you  believe  you  are  very  ugly, 
so  that  you  may  n’t  think  you ’ve  thrown  yourself  away.” 

Miss  Mabyn  looke<l  very  indignant,  and  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  cry  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  gentle  sister  put 
her  hand  on  hers,  and  said,  — 

“  You  will  make  me  quarrel  with  you  some  day,  Mabyn, 
if  you  are  so  unjust  to  Mr.  Roscorla.  You  are  continually 
accusing  him  of  things  of  which  he  never  dreams.  Now 
he  never  gets  a  chance  that  he  does  not  try  to  praise  me 
in  every  way,  and  if  there  were  no  looking-glasses  in  the 
world  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  make  me  believe  I  was 
quite  lovely ;  and  you  should  n’t  say  those  things  of  him, 
Mabyn  —  it  is  n’t  fair.  He  always  speaks  kindly  of  you. 
He  thinks  you  are  very  pretty,  and  that  you  will  grow  up 
to  be  very  beautiful  when  you  become  a  woman.” 

Mabyn  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  this  ingenuous  piece  of 
flattery. 

“  You  are  such  a  simpleton,  Wenna,”  she  said,  “  he  can 
make  you  believe  anything.” 

“  He  does  not  try  to  make  me  believe  anything  I  don’t 
know  already,”  said  the  elder  sister,  with  some  asperity. 

“  He  tries  to  make  you  believe  he  is  in  love  with  you,” 
said  Mabyn,  bluntly. 

Wenna  Rosewarne  colored  up,  and  was  silent  for  a 
minute.  How  was  she  to  explain  to  this  sister  of  hers  all 
those  theories  which  Mr.  Roscorla  had  described  to  her  in 
his  first  two  or  three  letters  ?  She  felt  that  she  had  not 
the  same  gift  of  expression  that  he  had. 

“  You  don’t  understand  —  you  don’t  understand  at  all, 
Mabyn,  what  you  talk  of  as  love.  I  suppose  you  mean 
the  sort  of  wild  madness  you  read  of  in  books  ;  well,  I 
don’t  want  that  kind  of  love  at  all.  There  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  love,  that  comes  of  respect  and  ailection 
and  an  agreement  of  wishes,  and  that  is  far  more  valuable 
and  likely  to  be  lasting.  I  don’t  want  a  lover  who  would 
do  wild  things,  and  make  one  wonder  at  his  heroism,  for 
that  is  the  lover  you  get  in  books ;  but  if  you  want  to  live 
a  happy  life,  and  please  those  around  you,  and  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  them,  you  must  have  a  very  different  sort  of  sweet¬ 
heart  —  a  man  who  will  think  of  something  else  than  a 
merely  selfish  passion,  who  will  help  you  to  be  kind  to 
other  people,  and  whose  affection  will  last  through  years 
and  years.” 

“You  have  learnt  your  lesson  very  well,”  said  Miss 
Mabyn,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  “  He  has  spent  some 
time  in  teaching  you.  But  as  for  all  that,  Wenna,  it ’s 
nothing  but  fudge.  What  a  girl  wants  is  to  be  really 
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loved  by  a  man,  and  then  she  can  do  without  all  those  6ne 
sentiments.  As  for  Mr.  Roscorla”  — 

“  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  agree  on  this  matter, 
dear,*'  said  VVenna,  calmly,  as  she  rose;  “and  so  we  had 
better  say  nothing  about  it.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  ^quarrel  with  you,  Wenna,” 
said  the  younger  sister,  promptly.  “  You  and  I  will  always 
agree  very  well.  It  is  Mr.  Roscorla  and  I  who  are  not 
likely  to  agree  very  well — not  at  all  likely,  I  can  assure 
you.” 

They  were  walking  back  to  Eglosilyan,  under  the  clear 
evening  skies,  when  whom  should  they  see  coming  out  to 
meet  them  hut  Mr.  Roscorla  himself.  It  was  a  pleasant 
time]Jand  place  for  lovers  to  come  together.  The  warm 
light  left  by  the  sunset  still  shone  across  the  hills ;  the 
clear  blue-green  water  in  the  liny  harbor  lay  perfectly  still ; 
Eglosilyan  had  got  its  day’s  work  over,  an<l  was  either 
chatting  in  the  cottage  gardens  or  strolling  down  to  have  a 
look  at  the  couple  of  coasters  moored  behind  the  small  hut 
powerful  breakwater.  But  Mr.  Roscorla  had  had  no  hope 
of  discovering  Wenna  alone  ;  he  was  quite  as  well  content 
to  find  Mabyn  with  her,  though  that  young  lady,  as  he 
came  up,  looked  particularly  fierce,  and  did  not  smile  at  all 
when  she  shook  hands  with  him.  Was  it  the  red  glow  in 
the  west  that  gave  an  extra  tinge  of  color  to  Mr.  Ros- 
corla’s  face  V  Wenna  felt  that  she  was  better  satisfied 
with  her  engagement  when  her  lover  was  not  present ;  but 
she  put  that  down  to  a  natural  shyness  and  modesty  which 
she  considered  was  probably  common  to  all  girls  in  these 
strange  circumstances. 

Mr.  Roscorla  wished  to  convoy  the  two  young  ladies 
back  to  the  inn,  and  evidently  meant  to  spend  the  evening 
there.  But  Miss  Wenna  ill  rcjuited  his  gallantry  by  in¬ 
forming  him  that  she  had  intended  to  make  one  or  two 
calls  in  the  evening,  which  woidd  occupy  some  time  :  in 
particular,  she  had  undertaken  to  do  something  for  Mrs. 
Luke’s  eldest  girl ;  anil  she  had  also  promised  to  go  in  and 
read  for  half  an  hour  to  Nicholas  Ream,  the  brother  of  the 
wife  of  the  owner  of  the  Napoleon  Hotel,  who  was  very 
ill  indeed,  and  far  too  languid  to  read  for  himself. 

“  But  you  know,  Mr.  Roscorla,”  said  Mabyn,  with  a 
bitter  malice,  “if  you  would  go  into  the  Napoleon  and  read 
to  Mr.  Keam,  Wenna  and  1  could  go  up  to  Mother  Luke’s, 
and  so  we  should  save  all  that  time,  and  1  am  sure  Wenna 
is  very  tired  to-day.  Then  you  would  he  so  much  better 
able  to  pick  out  the  things  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Keam 
wants ;  for  Wenna  never  knows  what  is  old  or  new,  and 
Mr.  Keam  is  anxious  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  politics, 
and  the  Irish  ('hurch,  and  that  kind  of  thing.” 

Could  he  refuse  V  Surely  a  man  who  has  just  got  a  girl 
to  say  she  will  marry  him  ought  not  to  think  twice  about 
sacrificing  half  an  hour  to  heljiing  her  in  her  occupations, 
especially  if  she  be  tired.  Wenna  could  not  have  made 
the  request  herself ;  but  she  was  anxious  that  he  should 
say  yes,  now  it  had  been  maile,  for  it  was  in  a  manner  a 
test  of  his  devotion  to  her;  and  she  was  overjoyed  and 
most  grateful  to  him  when  he  consented.  What  Mabyn 
thought  of  the  matter  was  not  visible  on  her  face. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  WENNA’S  FIRST  TRIUMPH. 

The  two  girls,  as  they  went  up  the  main  street  of  Eglo¬ 
silyan  (it  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  flowers  on  this  lieau- 
tiful  evening),  left  Mr.  Roscorla  in  front  of  the  obscure  little 
ublic-house  he  had  undertaken  to  visit ;  and  it  is  proba¬ 
le  that  in  the  whole  of  England  at  that  moment  there  was 
not  a  more  miserable  man.  lie  knew  this  Nicholas  Keam, 
and  his  sister,  and  his  brother-in-law,  so  far  as  their  names 
went,  and  they  knew  him  by  sight ;  but  he  had  never  said 
more  than  good  morning  to  any  one  of  them,  and  he  had 
certainly  never  entered  this  }Kit-house,  where  a  sort  of  de¬ 
bating  society  was  nightlv  held  by  the  hahitues.  But,  all 
the  same,  he  would  do  wfiat  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  for 
Wenna  Rosewarne’s  sake ;  and  it  was  with  some  sensation 
of  a  despairing  heroism  that  he  went  up  the  steps  of  slate 
and  crossed  the  threshold. 

He  looked  into  the  place  from  the  passage.  He  found 


before  him  what  was  really  a  large  kitchen,  with  a  spacious 
fire-place,  and  heavy  rafters  across  the  roof;  but  all  round 
the  walls  there  was  a  sort  of  bench  with  a  high  wooden 
back  to  it,  and  on  this  seat  sat  a  number  of  men — one 
or  two  laborers,  the  rest  slate-workers  —  who,  in  the  dusk, 
were  idly  smoking  and  looking  at  the  lu'er  on  the  narrow 
tables  before  them.  AYas  this  the  sort  of  place  that  his  fut¬ 
ure  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Y  There  was  a 
sort  of  gloomy  pictures(]ueness  about  the  chamber,  to  be 
sure  ;  for,  warm  as  the  evening  was,  a  fire  burned  tlicker- 
ingly  in  the  grate ;  there  was  enough  light  to  show  the  tin 
and  copper  vessels  shining  over  the  high  mantel-piece  ;  and 
a  couple  of  fair-haired  children  were  playing  about  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  little  heeding  the  row  of  dusky  figures 
around  the  tables,  whose  heads  were  half  hidden  by  to¬ 
bacco-smoke. 

A  tall,  thin,  fresh-colored  woman  came  along  the  pas¬ 
sage;  and  Mr.  Roscorla  was  glad  that  he  had  not  to  go  in 
among  these  laborers  to  make  his  business  known.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Haigh,  the  landlady 
of  the  Napoleon. 

“  flood  morning,  Mrs.  Haigh,”  said  he,  with  an  apjiear- 
ance  of  cheerfulness. 

“  flood  evenin’,  zor,”  said  she,  staring  at  him  with  those 
cruelly  shrewd  and  clear  eyes  that  the  Cornish  peasantry 
have. 

“  I  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Keam,”  said  he.  “  Is  he  much 
better  ?  ” 

A  thousand  wild  suggestions  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
She  might  not  recognize  him.  She  would  take  him  for  a 
Scripfure  reader,  come  to  hasten  the  poor  man’s  death  ;  or 
for  the  agent  of  some  funeral  comjiany.  He  could  not 
smile,  as  he  was  asking  about  a  sick  man;  he  could  not 
sigh,  for  he  had  come  to  administer  cheerfulnes.s;  and  all 
the  while,  as  Mrs.  Haigh  seemed  to  be  regarding  him,  be 
grew  more  and  more  vexed,  and  vowed  that  never  again 
would  he  place  himself  in  such  a  position. 

“  If  yu 'd  like  vor  to  see  ’n,  zor,”  said  she,  rather  slowly, 
as  if  waiting  for  further  explanation,  “yii’ll  vind  ’n  in  the 
riim  ”  —  and  with  that  she  ojiened  the  door  of  a  room  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage.  It  was  obviously  the  private 
parlor  of  the  household  —  an  odd  little  chandler  with  plenty 
of  colored  lithographs  on  the  walls,  and  china  and  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  mantel-piece  ;  the  floor  of  large  blocks  of  slafe 
ornamented  with  various  devices  in  chalk  ;  in  the  corner  a 
cupboard  filled  with  old  cut  crystal,  brass  candlesticks,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury.  The  room  had  one  occupant  —  a 
tall  man  who  sat  in  a  big  wooden  chair  by  the  window, 
his  head  hanging  forward  between  his  high  shoublers,  and 
his  thin  white  hands  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  The  sunken 
cheeks,  the  sallow-white  complexion,  the  listless  air,  and 
an  occasional  sigh  of  resignation  told  a  sufficiently  plain 
story  ;  although  Mrs.  Haigh,  in  reganling  her  brother,  and 
speaking  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  to  arouse  his  atten¬ 
tion,  wore  an  air  of  brisk  cheerfulness  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  worn  look  of  his  face. 

“  Don’t  jii  knaw  Mr.  Roscorla,  brother  Nicholas  Y  ”  said 
his  sister,  “  don’t  yii  look  mazed,  when  he ’s  come  vor  to 
zee  if  yii  ’re  better.  And  yii  be  much  better  to-day,  brother 
Nicholas  Y  ” 

“Yes,  I  think,”  said  the  sick  man,  agreeing  with  his 
sister  out  of  mere  listlessness. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  look  much  better,”  said  Mr.  Ros¬ 
corla,  hastily  and  nervously,  for  he  feared  that  both  these 
people  would  see  in  his  face  what  he  thought  of  this  un¬ 
happy  man’s  chances  of  living.  But  Nicholas  Keam  mostly 
kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  floor,  except  when  the 
brisk,  loud  voice  of  his  sister  roused  him  and  caused  him 
to  look  up. 

A  most  awkward  pause  ensued.  Mr.  Roscorla  felt  con¬ 
vinced  they  would  think  he  was  mad  if  he  ofi'ereil  to  sit 
down  in  this  jiarlor  and  read  the  newspapers  to  the  in¬ 
valid  ;  he  forgot  that  they  diil  not  know  liim  as  well  as  he 
did,  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  would  they  not  consider 
him  a  silly  person  if  he  admitted  that  he  only  made  the 
offer  in  order  to  please  a  girl  Y  Besides,  he  could  see  no 
ncwspa]>er8  in  the  room.  Fortunately,  at  this  moment. 
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Mr.  Keam  hinifelf  came  to  the  rescue  by  saying,  in  a  slow 
and  languid  way,  — 

“  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  Rosewarne  this  evenin’ 
—  yaiis,  I  did  ;  and  she  were  to  read  me  the  news  ;  but  I 
suppose  now  ”  — 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Mr.  Roscorla,  quickly,  “  I  have  just  seen 
Miss  Rosewarne ;  she  told  me  she  expected  to  see  you, 
but  was  a  little  tired.  Now,  if  you  like,  I  will  read  the 
newspapers  to  you  as  long  as  the  light  lasts.” 

“  Why  don’t  yii  thank  the  gentleman,  brother  Nicho¬ 
las?”  said  Mrs.  Haigh,  who  was  apparently  most  anxious 
to  get  away  to  her  duties.  “  That  he  very  kind  of  yii,  zor. 
’T  is  a  great  comfort  to  ’n  to  hear  the  news  ;  and  I  ’ll  send 
yii  in  the  papers  to  once.  Yii  come  away  with  me,  Ro- 
sana,  and  yii  can  come  agwain  and  bring  the  gentleman 
the  newspapers.” 

She  dragged  off  with  her  a  small  girl  who  had  wandered 
in ;  and  Mr.  Roscorla  was  left  alone  with  the  sick  man. 
The  feelings  in  his  heart  were  not  those  which  Wenna 
would  have  expected  to  find  there  as  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  charity. 

The  small  girl  eaipe  hack,  and  gave  him  the  newspapers. 
He  began  to  read  ;  she  sat  down  before  him  and  stared 
up  into  his  face.  Then  a  brother  of  hers  came  in,  and  he, 
too,  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  stare.  Mr.  Roscorla  in¬ 
wardly  began  to  draw  pictures  of  the  astonishment  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  old  acquaintances  if  they  had  suddenly  opened 
that  small  door,  and  found  him.  in  the  parlor  of  an  ale¬ 
house,  reading  stale  political  articles  to  an  apparently  un¬ 
interested  invalid  and  a  couple  of  cottage  children. 

He  was  thankful  that  the  light  was  rapidly  declining ; 
and  long  before  he  had  reached  his  half-hour  he  made  that 
his  e.xcuse  for  going. 

“  The  next  time  I  come,  Mr.  Keam,”  said  he,  cheerfully, 
its  he  rose  and  took  his  hat,  “  I  shall  come  earlier.” 

“  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  Rosewarne  this  evenin’,” 
said  Nicholas  Keam,  ungratefully  paying  no  heed  to  the 
hypocritical  oiler ;  “  vor  she  were  here  yesterday  marnin’, 
and  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Trelyon  h.iil  zeen  my  brother  in 
London  streets,  and  I  want  vor  to  knaw  mower  about  ’n, 
1  dii.” 

“  She  told  you  ?  ”  Mr.  Roscorla  said,  with  a  sudden  and 
wild  suspicion  filling  his  mind.  “  How  did  she  know  that 
Mr.  Treylon  was  in  I..ondon  V  ” 

“  How  did  she  knaw  ?  ”  repeated  the  sick  man,  indo¬ 
lently.  “  Why,  he  zaid  zo  in  the  letter,” 

So  Mr.  Trelyon,  whose  whereabouts  were  not  even 
known  to  his  own  family,  was  in  correspondence  with  Miss 
Rosewarne,  and  she  had  carefully  concealed  the  fact  from 
the  man  she  was  going  to  marry.  Mr.  Roscorla  rather 
absently  took  his  leave.  When  he  went  outside,  a  clear 
twilight  was  shining  over  Eglosilyan,  and  the  first  of  the 
yellow  stars  were  palely  visible  in  the  gray.  He  walked 
slowly  down  towards  the  inn. 

If  Mr.  Roscorla  had  any  conviction  on  any  subject  what¬ 
ever,  it  was  this  —  that  no  human  being  ever  thoroughly 
and  without  reserve  revealed  himself  or  herself  to  any 
other  human'being.  Of  course,  he  did  not  bring  that  as  a 
charge  against  the  human  race,  or  against  that  member  of 
it  from  whose  individual  experience  he  had  derived  his 
theory  —  himself ;  he  merely  accepted  this  thing  as  one  of 
the  facts  of  life.  People,  he  considered,  might  be  fairly 
honest,  well-intentioned,  and  moral ;  but  inside  the  circle 
of  their  actions  and  sentiments  that  were  openly  declared, 
there  was  another  circle  only  known  to  themselves ;  and 
to  this  region  the  foul  bird  of  suspicion,  as  soon  as  it  was 
horn,  immediately  fled  on  silent  wings.  Not  that,  after  a 
minute’s  consideration,  he  suspected  anything  very  terri¬ 
ble  in  the  present  case.  He  was  more  vexed  than  alarmed. 
And  yet  at  times,  as  he  slowly  'walked  down  the  steep 
street,  he  grew  a  little  angry,  and  wondered  how  this  ap- 
arently  ingenuous  creature  should  have  concealed  from 
im  her  correspondence  with  Harry  Trelyon,  and  resolved 
that  he  would  have  a  spee<iy  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  was  too  shrewd  a  man  of  the  world  to  be 
tricked  by  a  girl,  or  trilled  with  by  an  impertinent  lad. 

He  was  overtaken  by  the  two  girls,  and  they  walked  to- 


I  gether  the  rest  of  the  way.  Wenna  was  in  excellent  spir- 
I  its,  and  was  very  kind  and  grateful  to  him.  Somehow, 

!  when  he  heard  her  low  and  sweet  laughter,  and  saw  the 
1  frank  kindness  of  her  dark  eyes,  he  abandoned  the  gloomy 
suspicions  that  had  crossed  his  mind;  but  he  still  consid¬ 
ered  that  he  had  been  injured,  and  that  the  injury  was  all 
the  greater  in  that  he  had  just  been  persuaded  into  making 
a  fool  of  himself  for  Wenna  Roscwarne’s  sake. 

He  said  nothing  to  her  then,  of  course ;  and,  as  the  even¬ 
ing  passed  cheerfully  enough  in  Mrs.  Rosewarne’s  parlor, 
he  resolved  he  would  postpone  in(miry  into  this  matter. 
He  had  never  seen  Wenna  so  pleased,  herself,  and  so  deter- 
minately  bent  on  pleasing  others.  She  petted  her  mother, 
and  said  slyly  sarcastic  things  of  her  father,  until  (Jeorge 
Rosewarne  roared  with  laughter ;  she  listened  with  respect¬ 
ful  e\es  and  attentive  ears  when  Mr.  Roscorla  pronounce<l 
an  opinion  on  the  affairs  of  the  day  ;  and  she  dexterously 
cut  rolls  of  paper  anti  dressed  up  her  sister  Mabyn  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  lady  of  the  time  of  Elizalteth,  to  the  admiration  of 
everybotly.  Mr.  Roscorla  had  inwarilly  to  confess  that  ho 
had  secured  for  himself  a  most  charming  and  delightful 
wife,  who  would  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  those  dull 
evenings  up  at  Bassett  Cottage. 

He  only  half  guessed  the  origin  of  Miss  Wenna’s  great 
and  obvious  satisfaction.  It  was  really  this  —  that  she  had 
that  evening  reaped  the  first  welcome  fruits  of  her  new  re¬ 
lations  in  finding  Mr.  Roscorla  ready  to  go  and  perform 
acts  of  charity.  But  for  her  engagement,  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  happened  ;  and  this,  she  believed,  was  but 
the  auspicious  beginning.  Of  course  Mr.  Roscorla  would 
have  laughed  if  she  had  informed  him  of  her  belief  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  whole  little  world  of,  Eglosilyan  — 
something  like  the  Millennium,  indeed  — was  to  come  alwmt 
merely  because  an  innkeeper’s  daughter  was  about  to  lx* 
made  a  married  woman.  Wenna  Rosewarne,  however,  did 
not  formulate  any  such  belief;  but  she  was  none  the  less 
proud  of  the  great  results  that  had  already  been  secured 
by  —  by  what  ?  By  her  sacrifice  of  herself?  She  did  not 
pursue  the  subject  so  far. 

Her  deligbt  was  infectious.  Mr.  Roscorla,  as  he  walked 
home  that  night,  —  under  the  throbbing  starlight,  with  the 
sound  of  the  Atlantic  murmuring  thv>ugh  the  darkness,  — 
was,  on  the  whole,  rather  pleased  that  he  had  been  vexed 
on  hearing  of  that  letter  from  Harry  Trelyon.  He  would 
continue  to  be  vexed.  He  would  endeavor  to  be  jealous 
without  measure ;  for  how  can  jealousy  exist  if  an  anxious 
love  is  not  also  present  ?  and,  in  fact,  should  not  a  man 
who  is  really  fond  of  a  woman  be  (]uick  to  resent  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  one  who  seems  to  interfere  with  his  right  of 
property  in  her  affections  ?  By  the  time  he  reached  Bas¬ 
sett  Cottage,  Mr.  Roscorla  had  very  nearly  persuaded  him¬ 
self  into  the  belief  that  he  was  really  in  love  with  Wenna 
Rosewarne. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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BY  PROF.  F.  W.  NEWMAX. 

The  whole  interest  of  history  depends  on  the  eternal 
likeness  of  human  nature  to  itself,  and  on  the  similarities 
or  analogies  which  we  in  consequence  perpetually  discover 
between  that  which  has  been  and  that  which  is.  Were  it 
otherwise,  all  the  narratives  of  the  past  would  be  an  enigma 
to  our  understandings  ;  for  we  should  be  without  that  sym¬ 
pathy  which  kindles  imagination  and  gives  insight ;  nor 
would  the  experience  of  the  ancient  world  afford  instruc¬ 
tion  or  warning  to  him  who  is  trying  to  anticipate  futurity. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  the  greatest  stress  is  ordina¬ 
rily  laid  on  this  side  of  the  question  —  the  similarities  to 
be  detected  between  the  past  and  the  present.  In  the 
world  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  Egypt  or  Judiea,  Carthage  or 
Babylon,  the  same  never-ending  struggles  of  opposite  prin¬ 
ciples  were  at  work,  with  which  we  are  so  well  acquainted 
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in  modern  times.  The  contests  between  high  birth  and 
wealth,  Imtween  rich  and  poor,  between  conservative.s  and 
progressists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  purely  moral  coullicts  of 
patriotism  and  selfishness,  justice  and  oppression,  mercy 
and  cruelty,  all  show  themselves  in  every  highly  developed 
community,  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  information 
which  we  enjoy  concerning  it.  The  names  and  the  form 
often  differ,  when  the  substance  was  the  same  as  now. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  needful  to  be  aware  of  the  points 
at  which  similarity  ceases  and  contrast  begins ;  otherwise, 
our  application  of  history  to  practical  uses  will  be  mere 
delusive  pedantry.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  difliculty,  through 
which  no  golden  rule  can  avail  to  help  us.  We  are  thrown 
back  upon  good  sense  to  ^udge  of  each  question  as  it  oc¬ 
curs,  and  all  that  the  writer  of  history  or  the  philosopher 
can  do  for  the  aid  of  readers,  is,  to  state  broadly  what  con¬ 
trasts  can  be  traced  between  ancient  and  modern  times, 
leaving  it  to  be  imiuired  how  far  these  may  happen  to  affect 
any  case  in  hand. 

The  very  expressions.  Ancient  and  Motlern  History,  need 
a  preliminary  caution.  Some  nations  may  seem  to  be  in 
nearly  the  same  state  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times :  as 
the  roving  Arabs  and  Tartars ;  perhaps  even  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  China  and  its  neighboring  archipelago.  All  such 
people  are  tacitly  excluded  from  this  discussion ;  roving 
tribi's,  because  they  have  no  history  worth  the  name  ;  the 
Chinese  nations,  because  their  culture  notoriously  has  be¬ 
come  stationary,  and,  as  we  bave  no  history  of  their  earlier 
times,  we  cannot  detect  such  contrasts  as  may  really  exist 
between  their  present  and  former  state.  By  modern  his¬ 
tory  we  must  chiefly  mean  Christian  history,  yet  not  so  as 
to  exclude  the  Mohammedan  nations.  They  too  have  their 
strong  points  of  contrast  to  the  ancient  military  monarchies, 
and  will  lie  treated  in  their  turn  ;  but  their  history  is  cer¬ 
tainly  monotonous.  One  form  of  government  only  —  mili¬ 
tary  desiiotism —  has  arisen  among  them;  and,  owing  to 
this  meagreness,  there  is  less  to  say  about  them.  The  Mo- 
hsinmedan  empires,  as  in  chronology  they  more  properly 
belong  to  the  middle  age,  so  in  their  actual  development 
appear  to  be  midway  lietween  their  prototypes  in  the  an¬ 
cient  and  their  representatives  in  the  modern  Christian 
world.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  between  things  in 
inqtortant  senses  alike  that  it  is  worth  while  to  insist  on 
unlikeness.  To  contrast  things  dilferent  in  kind  is  seldom 
needed  ;  but  where  similarity  is  close,  to  point  out  dissimi¬ 
larity  is  instructive. 

I.  The  first  topic  which  we  may  make  ])rominent  is  con- 
tainetl  in  the  word  slavery.  In  modern  Christendom  sla¬ 
very  is  an  anomaly.  It  ha*!  pined  away  and  vanished  in 
Europe  in  proportion  to  civilization.  When  first  it  was 
estabiislied  in  the  American  colonies,  no  one  foresaw  the 
magnitude  it  would  assume.  When  the  great  llepublican 
Union  arose,  its  founders  would  not  admit  the  word  slave 
or  any  equivalent  into  the  Federal  constitution.  Believing 
that  slavery  must  soon  die  out  of  itself,  they  declined  any 
direct  controversy  about  it,  and  veiled  its  actual  existence 
under  a  general  term  that  would  include  apprentices,  crim¬ 
inals  under  sentence,  or  even  minors  ;  alas  I  not  foreseeing 
that  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  would  give  a  new 
money-value  to  slaves,  and  generate  a  fanatical  theory 
which  glorified  slavery  as  a  precious  institution.  Hence 
without  a  terrible  civil  war  the  proud  ambition  of  slave 
owners  could  not  be  crushed.  But  the  mighty  price  was 
paid.  Slavery  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  all 
now  seems  to  be  doomed.  Simultaneously  the  Russian  dy¬ 
nasty  has  reversed  its  policy.  Having  for  several  centuries 
by  a  gradual  succession  of  imperial  edicts  depressed  the 
peasants,  first  into  serfs  and  next  into  slaves,  it  has  raised 
them  into  free  lal)orers  who  have  legal  rights  in  the  soil 
and  a  xtntu*  which  the  English  peasant  may  envy.  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  Mussulmans  now  glorify  their 
Prophet  as  a  promoter  of  freedom,  a  panegyrist  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  In  the  judgment  now  of  all  highly  cultivated  men, 
slavery  is  an  unnatural,  unjust,  dangerous  institution, 
doomed  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  suffrage  of  reason, 
to  total  extinction ;  though  we  grieve  to  know  the  perpet¬ 
ual  effort  which  freebooters  make,  and  will  make,  to  renew 
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it ;  not  least,  the  degenerate  offspring  of  Europeans,  when¬ 
ever  they  get  beyond  the  reach  of  European  law.  But  in 
the  ancient  world  neither  law  nor  philosophy  nor  religion 
forbade  slavery ;  slightly  to  regulate  its  worst  enormities 
was  all  that  religion  or  law  attempted.  Slavery  was  with 
them  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  No  philosopher 
theorized  against  it,  no  philanthropist  (if  such  we  may  call 
any  Greek  or  Roman)  was  ashamed  of  it,  no  statesman 
dreamed  of  taking  measures  to  destroy  it.  The  savage 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia  needed 
a  slave  to  milk  his  mares,  and  blinded  him  lest  he  should 
escape.  The  Lacediemonian  warrior,  proud  of  freedom, 
regarded  public  slaves  as  essential  to  his  existence,  impor¬ 
tant  alike  in  the  camp,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  his 
own  city.  Even  the  simple  and  comparatively  virtuous 
German,  in  his  forest  hut,  coveted  and  often  attained  the 
attendance  of  slaves,  whose  status  perhaps  was  rather  that 
of  a  serf.  To  the  leading  commercial  states.  Tyre,  Corinth, 
.lEgina,  slaves  were  a  staple  article  of  merchandise.  Chat¬ 
tels  they  were,  yet  not  in  these  days  mere  cattle,  useful  for 
their  brute  force  and  for  little  beside.  They  were  often 
persons  of  greater  accomplishment  tljan  their  masters,  and 
this  accomplishment  enhanced  their  price.  Some  persons 
kept  schools  of  slaves,  in  which  they  learned  music  and 
other  elegant  arts,  or  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  cook¬ 
ing  and  domestic  service,  or  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
branches  ;  or  some  other  trade  ;  of  course,  not  for  the 
slaves’  benefit,  but  to  raise  their  marketable  value. 

Through  the  ferocities  of  war,  the  ancient  slave  trade 
raged  most  cruelly  against  civilized  man.  All  captives 
from  an  enemy,  however  seized,  became  the  booty  of  the 
captor  and  liable  to  personal  slavery.  Pirates  even  in 
peace  prowled  along  the  coasts,  and  often  carried  off  as 
prey  any  promising  children,  handsome  women,  or  stout 
men,  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  In  many  cases,  the 
same  ship  played  the  part  of  merchant  and  kidnapper,  as 
occasion  might  serve.  After  the  successful  siege  of  an 
opulent  town,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  young  and  old,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks,  to  be 
sold  into  bondage:  whereby  sometimes  the  slave  market 
was  so  glutted  that  thev  might  be  had  for  a  trifle.  It  thus 
not  seldom  happened,  tliat  the  well  educated  and  delicately 
nurtured  were  degraded  beneath  humanity;  and,  «freadful 
as  was  the  personal  sutfering  to  individuals,  the  result  was 
in  one  sense  more  favorable  to  slaves  collectively,  than  the 
very  different  state  of  modern  colonial  bondage.  Slaves, 
as  such,  were  less  despised,  and  there  was  not  so  great  a 
chasm  as  to  moral  feeling  Iwitween  them  and  the  free  com¬ 
munity.  The  freeborn  an<l  instructed  were  probably  bet¬ 
ter  treate<l  in  slavery  than  others ;  and  certainly  were 
often  set  free  by  benevolent  persons  or  by  grateful  mas¬ 
ters.  There  was  no  prejudice  against  color.  In  no  two 
countries  was  the  actual  or  legal  state  of  slaves  quite  the 
siune,  and  in  some  places  and  times  the  transition  from 
slavery  to  unprivileged  freedom  was  not  very  great.  This 
may  have  been  among  the  reasons  which  blinded  thought¬ 
ful  persons  to  the  essential  immorality  of  the  system,  how¬ 
ever  modified ;  yet  it  is  wonderful  that  Aristotle  should  de¬ 
fine  a  slave  to  be  “a  living  tool”  (a  phrase  which  one 
might  expect  rather  from  an  indignant  abolitionist),  and 
not  draw  any  inference  against  the  system  as  inhuman. 
Nay,  he  says,  that  nature  by  giving  to  the  Greeks  minds 
so  superior,  marked  out  slavery  to  the  Greeks  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  status  for  barbarians.  Barbarian  Romans  could  not 
assent  to  this  doctrine;  yet  no  voice  in  all  antiquity  uttered 
an  indignant  protest  against  slavery  as  such.  In  one 
country  only  of  the  ancient  world  —  a  part,  or,  some  re- 

forted,  the  whole  of  India  —  was  slave-labor  said  to  be  un- 
nown.  A  species  of  slavery,  serving  some  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  apprenticeship,  may  have  existed  then,  as  re¬ 
cently,  without  being  particularly  noticed ;  so  too  may  the 
practice  of  selling  beautiful  maidens  to  supply  the  harems 
of  chieftains. 

That  Egypt,  as  well  as  India,  should  have  dispensed 
with  an  ordinary  slave  class,  was  perhaps  a  natural  result  of 
the  system  of  caste.  Where  a  Pariah  caste  exists  there  is  no 
want  of  men  for  any  sort  of  rude  or  unpleasant  labor,  such 
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as  the  Greeks  believed  none  but  slaves  would  undertake. 
The  strength  of  domestic  animals,  aided  i)y  good  roails, 
and,  still  more,  modern  machinery,  relieves  mankind  from 
a  thousand  hard  tasks,  which  the  ancients  exacted  from 
the  sinews  of  bondsmen.  It  is  interesting  here  to  observe 
by  what  process  those  oppressions  are  removed  which 
weigh  direfully  on  the  lowest  class  of  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity.  Even  when  Solomon  built  bis  celebrated  little 
temple  (about  as  large  as  an  English  parish  church), 
for  which  cedars  were  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  by  aid  of  the 
skilful  Tyrians,  it  was  believe<l  that  he  used  70,000  bonds¬ 
men  that  bare  burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  of  timber.  No 
mention  is  made  of  mules  or  ponies  to  carry  down  the 
loads ;  even  asses  might  better  have  borne  the  toil,  if  it 
had  l)een  matter  of  simple  carrying  on  a  clear  path. 
Egyptian  pictures  represent  vast  weights  as  drawn  by  the 
hands  of  men,  who  tug  simultaneously  when  the  conductor 
sings  or  waves  his  wand.  Shall  we  suppose  that  brutes, 
though  stronger,  could  not  be  trained  to  the  cod^teration 
reijuisite  V  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  strain  fell  on  human 
sinews.  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  are  phrases 
often  conjoined  to  express  the  sufiering  of  bondsmen  from 
causes  which  in  the  present  day  involve  no  kind  of  dis¬ 
tressing  toil.  With  us,  if  enormous  masses  of  granite  are 
to  be  moved  along  a  prepared  road,  not  even  bullocks  or 
horses  are  often  thought  in  place,  but  the  engineer  super¬ 
cedes  them  by  a  steam-engine  and  one  or  more  chains. 

It  is  recorded  that,  when  the  Spaniards  first  learned  the 
wealth  of  the  American  mines,  their  avarice  pressed  the 
unhappy  natives  so  severely  as  to  kill  them  in  great  num¬ 
bers  by  the  toil  of  ascending  and  descending  the  mines 
with  heavy  burdens.  Of  course,  our  most  rudimental 
machinery  immenseljr  relieves  or  supersedes  this.  Yet, 
even  to  this  day,  a  miner’s  life  is  so  revolting  to  one  who 
has  not  been,  as  it  were,  born  and  bred  in  it,  that  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  at  the  ancient  doubt  whether  any  but  a  slave 
would  work  in  a  mine.  For  this  purpose,  criminals  and 
prisoners  of  war  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  form  of  slavery  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
their  labor  is  described  as  of  the  most  galling  cruelty. 
Whether  the  Indians  had  slaves  in  their  mines,  perhaps 
the  Greeks  were  not  well  informed  enough  to  ascertain. 
To  labor  in  the  dark,  and  under  ground,  may  appear  to 
most  of  us  an  unbearable  infiiction,  but  moilern  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that,  by  aid  of  machinery,  it  may  be  so 
lightened  as  to  lie  chosen  voluntarily  for  gain.  To  a 
thoughtful  Athenian  or  Homan  it  may  have  seemed 
doubtful  whether  civilization  was  not  purchased  too  dearly, 
for  its  maintenance  was  thought  to  require  the  permanent 
degradation  of,  [lerbaps,  the  majority  of  a  nation  into  the 
unmanly  and  demoralizing  state  of  bondage.  But  this 
was  an  exaggeration,  true  only  of  a  brilliant  but  luxurious 
and  unsound  state  of  society.  In  the  simpler  and  earlier 
order  of  things,  the  labors  of  the  field  and  work-shop  were 
(lerformed  by  freemen  ;  but,  with  the  development  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  native  population,  the  freemen  were  drafted  off 
for  soldiers,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  captives  of 
war.  This  undue  predominance  of  military  institutions, 
especially  in  the  Koinan  world,  engendered  and  fostered 
prcediul  slavery.  Under  the  Emperors,  through  the  com¬ 
parative  cessation  of  wars  and  piracy,  the  slave-trade 
became  far  less  active,  and  imperial  legislation,  in  many 
ways,  regulated  the  state  of  slavery,  so  that  very  great 
cruelties  became  rarer,  and  some  exceptional  forms  of 
cruelty  impossible ;  nevertheless,  so  much  the  more  was  a 
general  grinding  degradation  riveted  upon  the  masses  of 
the  country  people.  Such  an  idea  as  the  common  Uigiits 
of  Men  was  nowhere  sounded  forth.  What  then  was 
never  heard  is  now  an  axiom,  that  all  men,  of  every  class, 
of  every  nation,  of  every  complexion  and  climate,  have 
some  indefeasible  rights,  which  neither  coniiuest  nor  legis¬ 
lation,  nor  sale  by  parents  can  take  away.  Herein  Ties 
an  enormous  difference  between  the  past  and  the  future. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  human  races,  we  now  recognize 
all  men  as  morally  homogeneous,  and,  in  a  just  state,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  single  code  of  law.  On  the  contrary,  antiij- 


I  uity  admitted  the  principle  of  favored  races,  even  among 
■  freemen.  'Phis  may  deserve  a  few  detailed  remarks. 

II.  The  first  step  upward  from  slavery  is  into  serfdom. 
Indeed,  the  former  always  tends  to  merge  itself  into  the 
latter,  when  the  slave-trade  is  inactive.  If  slaves  can 
only  be  had  from  the  natural  home  supply,  the  value  of 
the  workman  immediately  rises.  It  becomes  at  once  the 
interest  of  the  master,  and  the  duty  of  the  law-giver,  to 
secure  the  due  increase  of  the  working  population,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  full  strength.  In  a  tranquil  society, 
developed  only  from  within,  this  would  secure  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  serfdom,  which  is  complete  when  families  of  labor¬ 
ers  are  inseparable  from  an  estate.  But  besides  the  slaves 
and  serfs,  many  ancient  nations,  great  and  small,  recog- 
I  nized  ranks  very  diverse,  subject  even  to  different  systems 
of  law.  A  ruling  race  was  sure  to  be  a  privileged  order, 
whose  liberties  with  the  property  or  persons  of  others 
were  ill  repressed  by  law  ;  and  of  the  rest,  some  were  able 
to  ri,se,  others  not;  some  without  political  rights,  but  en¬ 
dowed  with  full  social  rights  ;  others  treated  as  foreigners. 
Tlie  principle  may  be  seen  alike  in  despotic  Persia,  in 
oligarchical  Lacedmmon  and  Rome ;  in  part,  also,  in  dem¬ 
ocratic  Athens.  In  some  sense  it  was  superseded  by  a 
system  of  caste,  where  that  existed,  which  by  no  means 
implied  necessarily  a  primitive  difference  of  race.  But 
where  an  empire  was  founded  by  conquest  of  numerous 
cities  and  tribes,  diverse  in  race  and  language,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  race  and  race  arose  naturally,  and  was  un¬ 
blamable  while  the  revolution  was  still  recent.  But  med¬ 
dling  and  Jealous  legislation  endeavors  to  enact  as  a  law 
forever  that  which  ought  only  to  be  a  temporary  caution 
of  the  executive  government  —  a  caution  which  the  timid¬ 
ity  of  newly-seized  power  is  never  apt  to  neglect. 

Since  our  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter 
in  1833,  the  natives  of  India  are  by  law  put  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  British  born,  and  were  declared  admissi¬ 
ble  to  every  office  of  power  except  tiro  ;  those  of  governor- 
general  and  commander-in-chief.  Yet  every  one  knows 
how  little  danger  there  is  that  the  executive  will  be  too 
eager  to  fill  up  its  appointments  with  liorn  Indians.  If,  for 
security  against  this  imaginary  danger,  it  were  forbidden 
by  express  laws,  this  woulil  forfiid  tli^  barriers  which  sep¬ 
arate  the  conquered  from  the  conquering  race  to  decay 
with  time  ;  and  if  to  this  were  added  a  law  against  inter¬ 
marriage,  it  would  exhibit  anew  the  mischievous  principles 
of  exclusion,  which  have  so  often  sustained  the  galling  in¬ 
iquities  of  conquest.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  insist  that  liecause 
some  races  of  men  have  greater  talents  for  government 
than  others  —  even  if  the  fact  be  conceded  — therefore  they 
are  entitled  to  award  to  themselves  peculiar  legal  privi¬ 
leges  and  rights.  A  dominant  race  is  never  liable  to  think 
too  highly  of  its  subjects  and  too  meanly  of  itself;  the 
opposite  error  is  uniformly  that  from  which  mankind  has 
suffered.  If  the  race  which  is  in  power  has  greater  capac¬ 
ities,  it  will  outstrip  the  rest  in  a  fair  fiehl,  without  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  law.  Each  individual  has  advantage 
already  in  the  very  name  of  his  nation.  But  Jealousies 
and  pride  in  general  prevailed.  Most  ancient  empires 
split  up  societies  into  sharply  distinguished  orders  of  men ; 
and  as  there  was  no  sudden  chasm,  they  were  the  less 
startled  at  the  depth  to  which  humanity  was  sunk  in  the 
unfortunate  slave. 

We  have  less  reason  for  boasting  than  for  mourning  and 
contrition  ;  for  our  practice  is  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  our  theory ;  but  European  theory  is  now  far  more 
humane  than  that  of  the  ancients.  No  hi^h  executive 
officer,  no  Judge,  no  member  of  a  high  council,  no  author¬ 
ity  in  jurisprudence,  will  justify  giving  to  the  members  of 
a  ruling  race  any  indefinite  claims  for  service,  facilities  for 
oppression,  or  for  evading  rightful  obligations.  Whatever 
our  difficulties  in  administering  justice  where  a  population 
is  heterogeneous,  we  loudly  and  unshrinkingly  avow  our 
duty  of  abiding  by  and  enforcing  equal  law.  This,  we 
may  feel  confident,  will  henceforth  be  the  received  principle 
of  the  modem  world,  wherever  European  influence  has 
once  been  dominant.  Those  powers  which  fail  of  enforc¬ 
ing  their  own  principle  will  not  the  less  successfully  indoc- 
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triuate  the  subject  population  with  it,  perhaps  to  their  own  I 
overthrow ;  for  to  the  enthroning  of  the  idea  of  Ecjual 
Rights  to  all  races  events  are  sare  to  gravitate,  when  the  | 
rulers  themselves  enunciate  it ;  nor  can  men  in  |K>wer 
recede  from  a  principle  which  all  the  intellect  of  their  own 
nation  proclaims  and  glorifies.  This  is  a  great  contrast 
between  us  and  autiipiity. 

III.  One  may  not  pass  by  a  topic  closely  akin  to  the  last, 
although  prudence  forbids  any  great  confidence  of  tone 
concerning  a  movement  which  is  but  in  embryo.  A  cry 
arises,  not  only  against  depression  of  any  Races,  but  also 
against  the  depression  of  one  Sex.  Every  imperial  power 
uses  lavishly  the  lives  of  its  young  men  as  soldiers.  Impe¬ 
rial  England  lavishes  them  also  in  emigration  and  in  nau¬ 
tical  dangers.  Hence  women  have  the  toil  of  self-support, 
and,  perhaps,  the  double  toil  of  family  support,  thrown 
ujtoii  them  ;  an<l  in  nearly  every  market  it  is  discoveretl  by 
them  that  their  male  rivals  have  utifair  advantage.  Hith¬ 
erto  women  have  suflered  in  silence,  and  with  little  inter¬ 
change  of  thought.  The  novel  fact  is  now,  that  in  the 
freest  countries  the  sc.x  is  tlte  most  loudly  avowing  discon¬ 
tent  with  its  political  depression.  The  uiovement  already 
Itelongs  to  so  many  countries  of  Christendom,  as  to  indicate 
th.at  it  is  no  transient  phenomenon,  but  has  deep  causes. 
Partial  success  in  so  many  places  (as  in  the  municipal 
franchise  of  England)  is  a  promise  that  the  movement 
must  expand  into  greater  force.  Hitherto  women  of  the 
higher  ranks  have  often  held  executive  power,  directly  as 
queens,  or  indirectly  as  mistresses  of  kings;  or,  again,  as 
vice-regents,  or  representatives  of  barons  and  squires,  their 
husbands ;  but  women  from  the  families  of  private  citizens, 
who  are  the  mass  of  everj’  nation,  have  hitherto  been 
utterly  without  political  power,  and  rarely  held  any  subor¬ 
dinate  public  position,  except  the  worst  paid.  In  the 
American  Union  they  have  rebelled  against  this  state  of 
things  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  The  force  of  mind 
and  grasp  of  knowledge  which  many  women  display  in  va¬ 
rious  spheres  of  thought,  and  not  least  in  politics,  are  a 
fact  which  cannot  count  for  nothing;  so  that  one  who  shuns 
to  be  rash  may  yet  forebode  that  the  countries  which  allow 
a  political  vote  to  uneducated  men  will  not  long  refuse  it 
to  the  mass  of  educated  women.  In  this  prospect  we  most 
surely  see  a  remarkable  and  hopeful  contrast  of  the  Future 
to  the  Past,  when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of  the 
miseries  of  history  have  arisen  from  the  sensualities  and 
cruelties  of  the  male  sex.  Of  course,  we  know  that  women, 
equally  with  men,  can  be  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
power,  and  can  be  exquisitely  cruel ;  but  this  is  rare,  and 
somewhat  abnormal.  In  general  the  sex  is  more  tender¬ 
hearted  and  retined ;  and  their  collective  exercise  of  power 
would  Ibrbid  many  a  war,  and  be  generally  favorable  to  the 
side  of  humanity.  Rut  wishing  here  to  speak  rather  of 
what  is  positively  attained  and  recognizable  by  all  minds, 
than  of  that  which  is  only  probable,  I  stay  my  pen  from 
further  remark  on  this  topic. 

IV.  There  is  a  signal  contrast  of  external  circumstances 
between  the  older  and  newer  state  of  things  herein  :  that 
nearly  every  ancient  civilized  state  looked  out  upon  a  bar¬ 
barism  immeasurable  in  mass  and  power,  barbarism  on 
which  it  could  never  hoj)e  to  make  a  permanent  impression, 
and  by  which  it  might  well  fear  to  be  swallowed  up.  Tar¬ 
tary  was  the  mightiest  realm  of  Barbaria.  Gibbon  has  elo- 
<|uently  and  instructively  detailed  the  causes  which  made 
the  Tartars  preeminently  familiar  with  the  art  of  campaign¬ 
ing  and  guiding  the  inarches  of  immense  hosts.  At  no 
time  known  to  us  can  the  Tartar  nations  have  been  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  numerous  tribes  whom  we  call 
savages.  They  always  bad  an  abundance  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  an  extraordinary  number  ot  bor-ses.  They  al¬ 
ways  had  the  art  of  mining  for  iron,  and  forging  swords. 
Even  tbe  invention  of  steel  was  ascribed  to  northern  peo¬ 
ple,  otherwise  backward  in  civilization.  Wagons  were 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perlection,  and  over  vast  steppes 
of  Tartary  were  able  to  traverse  the  open  country  without 
roads.  This  implies  sulhciently  good  carpentry,  and  no 
lack  of  needful  tools.  The  whole  nation  being  movable, 
it  was  hard  to  limit  tbe  magnitude  of  a  Tartar  army.  The 
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northern  region  could  not  be  coveted  by  the  southerners, 
ami  was  practically  unconquerable  by  them.  It  fell  under 
their  sway  only  when  some  Tartar  dynasty  conquered  a 
southern  [leojde,  and  still  retained  the  homage  of  its  native 
realm.  This  has  happened  again  tind  again  with  Tartar 
contjuerors  of  China.  At  the  earliest  era  of  which  we  have 
notice  of  Persia  from  Greeks  or  Romans,  it  is  manifest  how 
powerful  were  the  Tartar  sovereigns  who  interfered  in  Per¬ 
sian  domestic  politics,  when  they  did  not  afl’ect  direct  con¬ 
quest.  This  eternal  conllict  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Per¬ 
sians  is  symbolized  in  the  mythical  Turan  and  Iran.  In 
our  medieval  period  a  Mogul  dynasty  seated  itself  in  India, 
two  successive  dynasties  of  Turks,  the  Seljnks  ami  the  Ot¬ 
tomans,  overwhelmed  Asia  Minor,  and  the  existing  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Persia  is  esteeme<l  Tartar.  Such  is  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  Amalie  geography,  that  it  may  seem  diflicult  to  boast 
of  civilization  being  ever  there  safe  from  barbarism. 
Nevertheless  the  Tartar  power  is  virtually  broken  by  the, 
wonderful  development  of  Russian  empire.  Mistress  of  the 
Amoor,  and  exercising  control  over  Khiva,  Russia  shuts 
the  Tartars  in  on  both  sides,  and  teaches  them  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  civilized  force  in  ways  so  intelligible,  that  no  fut¬ 
ure  sovereign  of  Tarlary  (if  all  were  united  under  one 
chief)  could  fancy  himself  the  chief  potentate  on  earth. 
Southern  nations  are  no  longer  palsied  by  the  idea  that 
their  northern  invaders  are  innumerable.  Geography  dis¬ 
closes  their  weakness  as  well  as  their  strength  ;  even  China 
has  less  to  fear  from  Tartary  than  in  ancient  times. 

But  when  we  approach  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
contrast  is  far  more  marked  and  important.  The  Gauls, 
who  temporarily  overwhelmed  Italy,  and,  a  century  later, 
Greece,  are  described  as  an  extremely  rude  people ;  so  are 
the  Scythians,  whose  cavalry  was  generally  formidable  to 
Persia,  and  to  Rome.  Even  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the 
regions  south  of  the  Danube,  often  threatened  overthrow 
to  the  civilization  of  their  southern  neighbors.  Imperial 
Rome  for  several  centuries  stood  at  bay  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  could  do  little  more  ;  and  when  her  best  informed 
men  bad  begun  to  learn  the  intractable  character  and  vtist 
extent  of  the  more  or  less  closely  related  tribes,  despair 
for  civilization  was  apt  to  seize  them.  Even  under  the 
splendid  military  reign  of  Trajan,  conqueror  of  Dacia,  the 
historian  Tacitus,  relating  a  war  in  which  Germans  slew 
one  another,  earnestly  hopes  that  the  gods  will  increase 
this  fratricidal  spirit,  since,  *•  tbe  vafes  of  the  empire  press¬ 
ing  us  hard,”  there  is  no  better  prayer  to  offer.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  regarded  it  as  inevitable  that  the  savage  would 
break  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  provinces  and  sweep  away 
all  culture  before  him;  which,  indeed,  is  the  very  thing 
that  happened,  through  the  essential  error  of  Roman  policy 
and  the  disorganizations  incident  to  mere  military  rule. 

If  a  civilized  power  can  entirely  subdue  a  barbarian 
neighbor,  it  may,  at  considerable  expense,  perhaps  civilize 
him ;  but  when  the  nature  of  the  country  forbids  this,  it 
is  unwise  in  the  more  civilizeil  to  admit  a  common  frontier. 
Augustus  aspired  to  conquer  Germany,  and  actually  pushed 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  to  the  Elbe,  but  the  insurrection 
under  Arminius  drove  him  back  to  the  Rhine;  then  at  last 
he  learned  that,  through  her  swamps  and  forests  and  the 
wild  nature  of  her  people,  Germany  was  not  worth  having, 
and  that  moderation  is  an  imperial  virtue.  But  Germany 
and  the  empire  were  still  conterminous,  though  the  fron¬ 
tier  was  pushed  back.  The  thing  to  be  desired  was  to 
sustain  lietween  them  —  as  a  sort  of  bufi'er  that  should 
break  German  assault  —  a  half-civilized,  high-spirited  peo¬ 
ple,  intelligent  enough  to  estimate  Roman  power,  proud 
of  alliance  and  honors,  but  aware  of  its  essential  inferiority 
to  the  mighty  empire.  Such  a  people,  well  armed  and 
well  supported  by  lloman  resources,  and  taught  all  the  arts 
of  Roman  war,  would  have  been  worth  half  a  dozen  armies ; 
but  to  maintain  in  them  a  free  spirit  was  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  this  free  spirit  was  dreaded  by  the  Romans  as 
contagious.  Agricola  planned  to  conquer  Ireland  (says 
Tacitus,  who  seems  to  approve  tbe  policy)  lest  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  Irish  were  free  should  make  the  Britons  less 
contented  in  vassalage.  It  was  because  the  Romans  sys¬ 
tematically  broke  the  spirit  of  every  nation  whom  they 
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conquered,  and  allowed  of  none  but  imperial  armies,  that 
the  neighbor  barbarians  found  no  resistance  in  the  prov-  \ 
inces,  when  (from  whatever  cause)  imperial  troops  were  not 
at  band.  Thus  little  good  resulted  to  the  world’s  history  ; 
from  the  Homan  conquest  of  the  ruder  |)opulations  of  Gaul,  i 
or  from  the  complete  concjuest  of  Britain  and  Dacia.  Even  ^ 
wild  animals  (says  the  Caledonian  orator  in  Tacitus),  if  I 
YOU  keep  them  caged  up,  forget  their  courage.  The  Brit- 
ons  and  the  Dacians  were  not  merely  tamed  ;  they  were 
cowed  anil  unmanned.  To  have  subdued  all  Germany  in  ! 
this  way  would  have  been  useless.  Charlemagne  at  length 
undertook  the  problem  which  had  been  too  hard  for  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Antoninus;  but  he  was  already  as  much  Ger¬ 
man  as  Gaulish,  and  his  chief  struggle  was  against  Saxonji.  j 
The  next  great  gain  to  civilization  was  in  Poland — m  j 
Hungary  —  and  in  Southern  Russia.  When  Herodotus  j 
wrote,  the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  | 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  roving  equestrian  tribes ;  j 
only  agriculturists  of  foreign  origin  were  settled  among  i 
them  in  Podolia  and  in  the  Crimea,  who  paid  them  tribute,  j 
These,  it  may  be  conjectured,  were  the  nucleus  of  the  O.s-  | 
trogoths,  who  afterwards  appeared  in  great  strength  4n  1 
that  region  and  from  it  migrated  into  the  Roman  empire. 
Other  tribes  filled  the  vacuum,  but  became  agriculturists 
like  the  Goths;  so  that  the  Russians  easily  retained  them 
under  settled  institutions.  To  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  last 
century,  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the  whole  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia  as  industrious  people  under  well-organized 
governments.  Even  Siberia,  along  the  high-roads  which 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  interminable  forests,  has  a 
settled  population  attached  to  its  own  soil  and  proud  of  its 
name.  In  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  in  Mon¬ 
golia  itself,  the  same  jirocess  has  gone  on,  of  restricting  the 
limits  of  the  roving  tribes.  In  numbers  they  must  now  be 
ever  interior  to  the  settled  populations,  and  every  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  war  throws  them  further  and  further  be¬ 
hind.  Much  more  is  Europe  secure  from  all  alarms  of  the 
barbarian  from  without.  Our  dangers  are  solely  when,  by 
bad  national  institutions  and  selfish  neglect  of  our  home 
jiopulation,  we  allow  barbarism  to  grow  up  from  within. 

V’.  Another  contrast  to  be  observed  between  the  an¬ 
cients  and  the  moderns  lies  in  the  number  of  great  states 
which  have  simultaneously  attained  a  robust  civilization, 
no  one  of  which  is  able  to  establish  a  universal  dominion. 
This  was  tor  two  or  three  centuries  a  cause  of  turbulent 
vet  thriving  progress  in  Greece  ;  but  all  the  powers  were 
there  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  able  to  resist  the  great 
monarchies.  No  doubt  in  China,  in  India,  in  Persia, 
eivili/.ed  states  on  a  grand  scale  existed  simultaneously  ; 
liut  e.ich  was  a  separate  world.  Possibly  in  China  and  in 
India  at  ati  early  time  there  was  a  complex  internal  strug¬ 
gle  similar  to  those  of  which  we  know  in  Greece  and  in 
Europe;  but  as  far  as  is  recorded,  the  history  of  each  great 
country  went  on  independently  of  the  other  countries; 
just  as  the  Roman  and  the  I’ersian  empires,  though  con¬ 
terminous,  were  little  affected  in  their  internal  concerns, 
each  by  the  other.  Ancient  freedom  was  generally  on  a 
small  scale.  According  to  Aristotle,  no  Polity  could  con¬ 
sist  of  so  many  as  a  hundred  thou-iand  citizens.  A  state 
with  only  so  many  may  be  conipiered  by  foreign  force,  in 
spite  of  wise  policy  and  the  utmost  braverj-  ;  but  to  a 
homogeneous  people  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  this  can 
only  happen  through  the  gravest  domestic  errors.  In 
ancient  times  the  attempt  at  wide-spread  con(]uest  was 
unhappily  more  and  more  prosjK'rous  as  time  went  on. 
A  succession  of  great  empires  is  displayed  before  us, 
As.syrian,  Median,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman,  each 
larger  than  the  preceding.  The  last  swallowed  up  into 
itself  the  whole  cultivation  of  the  West  and  much  of  its 
barbarism ;  each  empire  in  its  tuiH)  was  practically  iso¬ 
lated,  independent,  and  wholly  self-willed,  aware  of  no 
earthly  equal.  A  victim  of  Roman  tyranny  scarcely  had  a 
hofie  of  escaping  into  the  remote  Persia,  any  more  than 
into  the  barbarous  populations  which  girt  the  empire  north 
and  south.  Under  despotism  thus  uncontrolled,  all  that 
was  manly  and  noble,  all  genius  and  all  the  highest  art, 
with  love  of  country,  died  away :  the  resources  of  civiliza¬ 


tion  were  crumbling  and  sensibly  declining,  even  during 
the  century  which  protlueed  the  very  best  Roman  Em¬ 
perors,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines,  before  any  Gothic  inroad ;  hence,  when  the 
barbarian  triumphed,  what  remained  of  the  precious  fabric 
fell  as  in  a  mass.  But  the  rivalry  of  great  powers  in 
Europe  effectively  sustains  all  vital  principles.  Despotic 
and  wilful  as  Russia  may  seem,  she  is  really  so  anxious  to 
secure  the  good  opinion  of  Euroite,  that  she  does  not 
disdain  to  subsidize  foreign  newspapers  as  her  advocates. 
The  dynasties  collectively  form  a  sort  of  European  Com¬ 
monwealth,  which  displays  great  jealousy  if  one  make 
encroachments  on  another.  Thus  in  their  external  action 
they  encounter  much  criticism,  remonstrance,  or  severer 
checks,  and  never  think  that  they  are  irresponsible.  Even 
as  to  their  internal  concerns,  in  which  none  will  endure 
that  another  should  interfere  with  diplom.atic  suggestion  or 
advice,  they  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  criticism  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literature.  For  in  this  greater  commonwealth  there 
IS  in  some  sense  a  common  literature,  ilodern  languages 
more  and  more  assume  a  form  in  which  it  becomes  a  deter¬ 
minate  problem,  and  not  an  arduous  one,  to  translate  from 
one  into  the  other.  Through  travellers,  fi.xed  embassies, 
and  newspaper  correspondents,  an  atmosphere  of  common 
knowledge  is  maintained,  largely  pervaded  by  a  common 
sentiment,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  e.xtent  of  education, 
inevitably  affects  the  minds  of  public  men.  Moreover,  in 
all  the  foremost  states,  and  especially  those  in  which  des¬ 
potism  and  bureaucracy  predominate,  a  severe  cultivation 
is  thought  necessary  to  high  ollice.  A  despotism  like  that 
of  Turkey,  recent  Naples,  or  recent  Spain,  which  accounts 
education  to  be  needless  for  its  functionaries,  is  understood 
to  be  decaying,  and  is  despised  by  the  other  powers.  So 
large  a  moral  and  mental  action  of  state  on  state  was  un¬ 
known  to  antiipiity.  In  it  we  have  a  valuable  guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  anything  good 
which  has  been  earned  by  civilized  effort.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  joint  cultivation  of 
science  by  all  the  leading  nations  of  Christendom.  The 
material  sciences  have  emphatically  become  “  sinews  of 
war  ”  as  well  as  means  of  wealth ;  so  that  no  imperial 
power  can  despise  them.  Each  gri^it  country  has  its 
peculiar  objects  or  facilities  of  study,  and  what  is  di.s- 
covered  in  one  is  studied  and  must  be  learned  by  others. 
Science  is  notoriously  cosmopolitan,  and  steadily  aids  the 
diffusion  of  common  thought  and  common  knowledge  u|>on 
which  common  sentiment  may  reasonably  establish  itself. 

VI.  We  have  not  at  all  abandoned,  sc.arcely  have  we  re¬ 
laxed,  the  rigid  formalities  by  which  imperial  power  seeks 
to  elevate  its  high  personages  ami  maintain  the  steadiness 
of  its  ordinances.  Nevertheless,  with  the  staliility  of  free¬ 
dom  under  law,  and  the  growth  of  a  scientific  spirit,  criti¬ 
cism  of  national  institutions  becomes  more  and  more  funda¬ 
mental,  in  a  country  so  free  as  England.  Hence  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  we  can  long  continue  to  lie.  what  we 
are,  a  marked  exception  to  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tenure  of  land.  So  far  as  we  know  of  antiipiity, 
conquest,  and  conquest  alone,  unmoilihed  by  considerations 
of  moral  right,  enacted  the  landed  institutions.  Out  of  un¬ 
equal  rights  in  the  soil,  more  than  out  of  any  other  single 
cause,  springs  social  de[iressioii  to  the  excluded,  and  often  * 
a  wide  pauperism.  In  all  Europe  like  causes  ]>roduced  like 
results,  and  nearly  everywhere  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  oppressed  in  various  degrees;  but  time  htts  in  most 
countries  largely  altered  their  position  for  the  better.  In  less 
than  a  hundred  years  an  immense  change  has  passed  over 
the  Continent.  In  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  things 
were  never  so  bad  as  elsewliere,  nor  perhaps  in  Holland 
and  parts  of  Germany.  Norway  retains  a  state  of  equality 
unbroken  by  conquest.  France  and  Prussia,  Hungary  and 
Austria,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  have  all  endowed 
the  peasantry  with  definite  rights  in  the  soil.  Over  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  Continent  the  principle  has  now  es¬ 
tablished  itself,  which  |>ermits  of  arguing  politically,  as  all 
will  argue  morally,  that  land,  water,  and  air  are  gifts  of 
God  to  collective  man,  necessary  to  life,  and  therefore  not 
natural  possessions  of  individuals,  except  as  actual  cultiva- 
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tors.  Small  status  of  antiijiiity,  sometimes  in  favor  of  their  | 
own  citizens  (generally  at  the  expense  of  another  nation),  ; 
avowed  a  doctrine  of  each  family  having  a  right  to  land :  { 
even  this  was  exceptional.  No  doctrine  concerning  land  i 
was  propounded  by  moral  philosophy  ;  no  practical  recog-  ; 
nition  of  right  in  the  cultivator,  as  such,  was  ever  dreamed  i 
of  by  great  imperial  powers ;  no  dogma  concerning  it  was  ! 
put  forth  by  a  hierarcliy,  even  aAcr  a  Christian  a{)ostle  had  ' 
written  that  the  cry  of  those  who  sow  and  reap  the  fields,  J 
whose  hire  the  (towerful  keep  back  by  fraud,  had  entered 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  When  moral  philosophy 
deals  with  the  question  of  projierty  in  land,  as  it  already 
deals  with  that  of  property  in  human  bodies,  the  etlect  on 
all  civilized  nations  will  immense;  and  it  is  now  pretty 
clear  that  such  a  development  must  come,  and  that  shortly. 
The  English  aristocracy  will  shriek  and  storm,  as  did  the 
American  slaveholders.  A  manjuis  lately  spoke  of  certain 
landed  property  as  sacred,  because  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.  Just  so  it  was  pleaded  that  slaves  were  a 
sacred  property  because  they  had  been  bought,  and  because 
slave-owners  had  passed  laws  to  sanction  it.  Such  argu¬ 
ments  are  good  enough  for  those  who  hold  on  by  the  law  of 
might,  but  are  contemptible  to  all  who  appeal  to  the  law  of 
right,  'iliey  avail  to  show  that  it  is  prudent  and  eijuitable 
in  the  state  to  give  an  ample  consideration  whenever  it  dis¬ 
possesses  an  individual ;  but  never  can  establish  that  it  is 
right  to  keep  a  whole  nation  of  cultivators  living  from  hand 
to  uiouth,  without  any  fixed  tenure  of  the  soil,  without  roof 
or  hearth  of  their  own,  or  increased  profit  from  increased 
diligence  in  culture.  If  England  were  in  this  matter  at  the 
head  of  Europe,  existing  ineiiualities  might  last  for  centu¬ 
ries  longer.  But  since  she  lingers  ignominiously  behind 
all  the  best  known  powers,  —  and  while  Ireland  is  her  old 
scandal,  the  Scottish  and  English  peasants  have  no  better 
security  whatever  in  their  tenure,  and  are  accidentally 
8U{ierior,  chiefly  through  manufacturing  and  commercial 
wealth,  —  since,  moreover,  the  English  colonies  entirely  re¬ 
nounce  that  doctrine  of  land  which  English  landlords  have 
set  up,  and  finally,  since  in  India  the  supreme  power  avows 
and  enforces  a  widely  different  doctrine ;  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  is  destined  to  a  fundamental  change.  Precisely  be¬ 
cause  those  who  claim  reform  feel  towards  the  landlord 
class  as  tenderly  as  abolitionists  felt  towards  slave-owners, 
—  making  all  allowance  for  their  false  position  blamelessly 
inherited,  —  desiring  to  make  the  change  as  gentle  to  them 
as  public  justice  will  permit ;  therefore  the  more  decisive 
and  unhesitating  is  the  appeal  to  moral  principle  in  the 
political  argument.  In  this  resolute  appeal  to  morals  is 
involved  a  great  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  possible  in 
any  ancient  power,  where  slavery,  serfdom,  or  caste  existed. 

A  claim  of  landholders  which  rests  on  the  enactments  of  a 
Parliament  from  which  all  but  landholders  were  systemat¬ 
ically  excluded  for  centuries,  is  signally  destitute  of  moral 
weight.  They  who  use  it  do  not  know  that  they  are  court¬ 
ing  contempt.  Unless  they  will  undertake  to  establish  that 
the  claim  is  morally  just,  they  effect  nothing  but  to  show 
that,  having  stepped  into  legislative  power,  they  have  used 
it  for  their  private  benefit;  while,  by  excluding  all  but 
their  own  order,  they  betrayed  their  own  consciousness  of 
malversation.  This,  in  part,  relates  to  past  generations, 
<but  of  course  the  alleged  rights  are  hereditary  only.  The 
evil  deeds  of  predecessors  have  wrongfully  enriched  the 
present  holders.  In  every  case,  it  is  by  moral  argument 
that  they  will  have  to  be  established,  if  established  they 
can  be,  against  the  contensus  of  all  Europe,  the  American 
Union,  the  other  British  colonies,  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire. 

VII.  Last,  perhaps  not  least,  of  the  general  moral  con¬ 
trasts  which  will  make  a  signal  difference  between  the  an¬ 
cients  and  the  moderns,  is  the  elementary  education  of  the 
masses  of  every  community.  This  education,  no  doubt,  is 
as  yet  chiefly  in  the  future.  In  the  late  American  civil 
war  the  “  mean  whites  ”  of  the  South  were  so  ignorant  that 
only  by  seeing  and  feeling  the  force  of  Northern  armies 
could  they  learn  that  there  was  any  greater  power  in  the  j 
world  than  their  own  State.  Germany  and  the  American 
Union  having  declared  for,  and  vigorously  carried  out,  the  | 
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mlucation  of  the  lowest  people,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
first  England,  next  Austria  and  France,  will  follow.  Par¬ 
tial  interests,  religious  animosities,  old  prejudices,  timid 
forebodings,  will  impede,  but  can  only  delay,  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  though  a  century  may  be  needed  before  it  is  strictly 
European.  When  it  is  established  that  there  are  to  be  no 
slaves,  no  serfs,  no  dangerous  class  of  citizens,  the  problem 
cannot  be  worked  out  with  the  vast  masses  of  ignorant  free¬ 
men.  Hence  general  national  education  is  one  of  the  cer¬ 
tainties  of  the  future.  It  is  the  last  contrast  of  modern  and 
ancient  times  which  it  is  expedient  to  treat  in  one  article. 


A  DREAM  STORY. 

IN  SEVEN  CIIAPTEKS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOU  OF  “  rATTY.” 

I. 

Mon.sikur  Fuukt  stands  suddenly  upright,  and  plants 
his  spade  firmly  into  the  dry  brown  mould. 

The  church  clock  has  just  struck  twelve;  its  quaint  pict¬ 
uresque  spire  so  overlooks  his  garden  that  he  has  only  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  see  how  time  is  going.  For  though  Mon¬ 
sieur  Furet  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  well-to-do  man  about 
him,  he  is  his  own  gardener. 

He  has  the  look  of  a  rich,  matter-of-fact,  common-sense 
citizen  ;  but  you  need  only  glance  at  his  garden  to  be  sure 
that  Monsieur  Furet,  ex-avocat,  present  proprieiaire  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  little  estates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Villequier,  is  also  a  man  of  taste. 

The  centre  bed  of  his  garden  is  planted  with  small  pyram¬ 
idal  pear-trees,  their  graceful  branches  laden  with  young 
fruit,  and  round  about  there  is  a  perfect  dazzle  of  scarlet 
geraniums  and  an  edging  of  silvery  leaves  with  white 
blossoms  ;  the  broad  border  which  runs  under  the  old  gray 
wall,  overlooked  by  the  church  spire,  is  gay  with  China 
roses  and  bunches  of  rosy  sweet-peas  and  blue  larkspur 
and  orange  coreopsis,  and  the  wall  itself  is  almost  covered 
with  the  purple  blossoms  of  virgin’s  bower,  over  which  the 
graceful  leaves  hang  as  if  they  were  trying  to  get  off'  the 
wall  and  fall  on  the  earth  below. 

Monsieur  Furet  ha.s  been  loosening  the  earth  round  the 
roots  of  his  roses,  and  he  stands  with  his  back  to  the  centre 
plot  and  also  to  a  border  parallel  to  the  one  at  which  he 
works ;  but  there  are  no  flowers  here  except  those  on  the 
althaea  bushes,  which  show  out  rosily  among  a  well-grouped 
array  of  evergreens. 

On  his  right  is  the  pride  of  Monsieur  Furet’s  heart,  his 
rocher ;  to  English  taste  a  cockneyfied  heap  of  stones,  piled 
together  as  nature  would  hardly  pile  them,  and  surmounted 
by  a  growth  of  lady-fern,  with  smaller  varieties  and  some 
rock  plants  nestling  in  the  crevices ;  on  his  left  is  his  house, 
a  plain,  dull,  square  stone  building,  green  with  age  and 
damp. 

Monsieur  Furet’s  house  is  pleasantly  placed,  but  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steep  hill,  on  which  both  the  chateau  and 
the  mill  stand  ;  a  green  ditch  runs  behind  the  shrubberied 
wall,  and  in  the  field  behind  the  tall  sycamores  which 
overshadow  the  rockery  is  a  deep  and  stagnant  pool. 

Looking  at  the  dismal  moss-grown  house,  and  then  going 
into  the  field  and  seeing  the  pool  half  filled  with  branches 
fallen  from  the  trees  above,  over  which  water-weeds  are 
clinging  in  shroud-like  fashion,  you  begin  to  dream  of 
secret  murder  committed  sometime  and  hidden  in  the 
silent  }>ool,  and  of  pale  i^hosts  who  walk  the  lonely  house ; 
but  vour  ghostly  thoughts  fly  at  the  plump  round  figure 
that  lias  just  advanced  to  the  back  door,  and  stands  there 
filling  up  the  entrance,  with  a  broad,  stumpy,  brown  band 
lanted  on  each  hip.  Only  her  red  face,  her  hands,  and 
er  snowy  cap,  with  its  strings  pinned  across  each  other 
over  her  forehead,  relieve  her  from  the  dark  passage  be¬ 
hind  ;  for  both  gown  and  apron  are  black,  or  rather  of 
that  greenish  hue  which  indicates  thrift  and  also  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  wearer.  Yes,  Marguerite’s  black  gown  has 
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been  washed  many  a  time,  and  looks  none  the  fresher  for 
it  as  to  color. 

Her  fat  double  chin  waggles  as  she  watches  Monsieur 
Furet. 

“  But  what  then  has  he  —  to  leave  off  work  half  an  hour 
too  soon  V  Aha !  Maitre  Joseph  I  there  is  something  going 
on  thou  art  keeping  from  Margot !  ” 

Monsieur  F'dret  turns  and  comes  towards  her.  lie  is  a 
tall,  erect  man,  who  would  be  good-looking,  spite  of  his 
wrinkles,  if  his  face  were  not  so  stern.  It  might  be  carved 
in  wood  or  stone,  it  is  so  hani  and  expressionless,  e.xcept 
for  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  and  round  his  mouth  ; 
there  is  an  absence  of  flesh,  the  smooth  yellow  skin  seems 
strained  on  the  small  bones.  Also  you  must  be  a  very  keen 
ol’server  indeed  if  you  can  note  any  intelligible  change  in 
those  dull  gray  eyes  which  gaze  at  you  so  steadily ;  they 
are  in  color  like  steel  over  which  one  has  breathed.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  bright  once,  when  Monsieur  Furet  was 
young  and  poor  and  active  in  the  race  of  life. 

Margot  never  cpiestions  her  master,  but  she  feels  very 
impiisitive  to-day.  There  has  been  a  restlessness  about 
Monsieur  F'uret,  and  Alargot  wonders  —  more  with  a  half¬ 
contempt  at  her  own  credulity  than  in  combat  with  any 
real  belief  —  whether  Jacipies  Alouton  was  in  earnest  when 
he  teased  her  on  Sunday  after  vespers. 

“  But  .Jacques  is  an  ill-natured  old  cripple,”  she  says ; 
“folks  who  have  lost  something  themselves  are  willing 
enough  to  put  the  fear  of  losing  something  into  their 
neighbors’  noddles.  My  master  is  the  cleverest  man  for 
miles  round  ;  it  is  not  likely  he  will  turn  tool  at  sixty,  just 
fur  the  tine  eyes  of  a  chit  like  Eugenie  llousset.  Bah,  bah, 
liahl  Jacques  is  one  ape,  ami  1  am  another  to  listen  to 
his  nonsense.” 

“Marguerite!”  Monsieur  Furet  has  that  voice  which 
seems  peculiar  to  F'renchmen  ;  a  voice  with  a  certain  greasy 
reailiuess  in  it,  as  if  the  speaker  kept  his  words  in  his 
mouth,  and  tumbled  them  out  one  over,  another  in  his 
eagerness  to  utter  them. 

“  Marguerite,  I  will  have  my  breail  and  radishes  at  once. 

I  have  to  make  a  visit  of  ceremony.” 

“  .1  la  l/otine  heure  !  ”  The  housekeeper’s  curiosity  is  at  ] 
fever-heat,  but  she  keeps  down  any  outward  show  of  it. 

“  Monsieur  will  then  want  his  holiday  suit  and  his  new 
lioots  ?  ” 

Monsieur  Furet’s  dull  eyes  close  at  each  corner,  as  if  he 
were  enjoying  a  joke  and  meant  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

“  My  friend,”  he  savs  cjuietly,  "  I  asked  but  for  radishes 
and  bread,  and  those  I  want  at  once.” 

He  pushes  by  the  memujere  into  the  long  dark  passage, 
and  Marguerite  can  only  vent  her  feelings  by  shrugging  her 
shoulders  and  by  an  expressive  grimace  lavished  freely  on 
the  scarlet  ireranium  bed. 

II. 

'I'he  mill  of  Villequier  has  a  reputation.  It  is  no  mere 
ordinary  windmill,  with  picturesiiue  sails  signing  the  four 
winds  with  the  cross  as  they  put  them  in  motion.  Neither 
is  it  a  watermill,  with  treacherous  smooth  green  pool  and 
tiny  cascades  foaming  off  the  mossy,  grotesque  old  wheels. 
The  mill  of  Villequier  looks  like  a  substantial  brick  house, 
standing  in  green  orchards,  near  the  top  of  the  lofty  cote. 
There  is  nothing  outside  to  give  token  of  the  occupation 
carried  on  within  except  in  the  huge  pile  of  empty  sacks 
under  an  open  «hed  some  little  way  down  the  slope.  There 
is  a  cider  press  in  this  she<l,  and  a  sunny-faced  country  lad 
in  a  blouse  is  sweeping  the  trough  of  this  with  a  broom. 
There  are  brown  and  wliite  cows  grazing  peacefully  under 
the  apple-trees,  scenting  the  air  with  their  fragrant  breath, 
and  on  the  narrow  upward  path  to.the  mill  cocks  and  hens 
strut  as  if  they  were  on  parade  and  wished  to  be  looked  at. 
’fhe  path  itself  is  only  markeil  out  in  the  grass  by  cart  ruts, 
and  the  ascent  is  somewhat  steep.  Monsieur  Furet  stops 
to  breathe  when  he  reaches  the  open  sheil  and  looks  about 
him  with  complacency. 

“  If  llousset  does  not  fritter  away  his  money  in  machin¬ 
ery,  Mademoiselle  Eugdnie  will  have  a  good  portion,  be¬ 


sides  her  charming  face  and  figure.”  And  a  smile  wrinkles 
round  his  mouth  —  a  smile  that  does  nut  suit  with  so  old  a 
face,  or  rather  a  smile  which  is  incongruous  because  it  has 
in  it  the  mingling  of  age  and  youth. 

“  Is  madame  at  home  ?  ”  he  says  to  the  boy  with  the 
sunny  face. 

“  Mats  oui,  monsieur.”  The  boy  pulls  off  his  black  cap 
with  much  show  of  respect ;  to  himself  he  says,  as  Monsieur 
Furet  passes  on,  — 

“  As  if  every'  one  does  not  know  that  the  mistress  is 
always  at  home.  AllezI  She  could  not  be  sjiarcd.” 

The  cocks  and  hens  are  scared  by  monsieur’s  stick,  which 
he  strikes  against  the  ground  at  every  step,  and  they  set 
up  a  crowing  and  cackling  duet.  A  huge  dog,  chained 
out  of  sight  beliiml  the  fagot  stack,  barks  furiously,  and 
the  miller’s  wife  comes  to  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  lead  up  to  the  house.  * 

Madame  llousset  was,  perhaps,  pretty,  twenty  years  ago. 
Now  her  round  peach-colored  cheeks  show  a  brick-dust  red 
through  their  floury  coating ;  anil  her  blue  eyes  are  dimmed 
by  the  floury  condition  of  her  long  light  eyelashes.  She  is 
a  little  soft  bundle  of  a  woman,  with  a  mouth  only  made  to 
say  Y es. 

“  J/on  Dieu  !  it  is  then  Monsieur  Furet  who  does  me  the 
honor  to  climb  the  hill  to  jiay  me  a  visit !  ”  Then  in  a 
shrill  cry,  “  Marie  !  Eugenie  !  ”  Madame  llousset  has  the 
customary  briskness  of  a  small  woman,  spite  of  her  soft 
looks,  and  she  turns  round  to  see  if  her  call  is  heard.  A 
freckled,  sandy-haired  girl,  with  a  close  linen  cap  and  a 
wide-grinning  mouth,  comes  out  of  a  low  green  door  on  the 
right  of  the  steps. 

“  Tenez,  madame.”  Marie  is  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron  while  she  speaks.  “  Ma’m’selle  EiigiSnic  has  not  yet 
come  back  from  Bolbec ;  ”  and  then,  having  dried  her 
hands,  she  plants  them  on  her  hips  and  stands  with  arms 
a-kimbo,  gazing  at  her  mistress  as  if  this  piece  of  forgetful-  • 
ness  were  something  unusual. 

Madame  llousset  claps  her  fat  pink  palm  on  her  fore¬ 
head. 

“  It  is  true.  Tiens,  Jeanneton,  but  thou  art  of  a  foolish¬ 
ness  I  and  when  the  dear  child  has  even  said  .she  should 
not  come  back  till  three  o’clock  —  niy  memory  is  like  the 
flour.  Eh  Men,  Marie.”  She  looks  sharply'  at  the  gaping 
gowk,  who  is  as  much  like  a  scarecrow  as  a  girl.  “  Set  two 
chairs  out  here  and  dust  them  ;  dust  them  twice,  hearest 
thou  V  so  that  no  flout  may  stick  to  the  tails  of  monsieur’s 
coat.” 

By  this  time  monsieur  is  within  hearing,  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  Marie  should  set  up  that  shout  of  laughter  at 
her  mistress’s  words.  Madame  has  become  as  red  as  a 
cider  apple  by  the  time  the  ex  avocat  greets  her. 

“  Be  welcome,  monsieur,  I  beg  of  you.”  She  smiles  with 
hearty  courtesy.  “  But  it  is  desolating  that  neither  Mon¬ 
sieur  Rousset  nor  my  daughter  should  be  at  home.” 

Monsieur  Furet  stands,  hat  in  hand,  waiting  for  his  ex¬ 
citable  hostess  to  seat  herself;  but  she  does  not  understand 
his  hesitation.  Instead,  she  spins  round  like  a  cockchafer. 

“Ah,  but  then  it  is  possible  that  monsieur  has  made  the 
ascent  to  see  the  mecaniqtie  f  But  it  is  wonderful  —  the 
mecaniqne." 

She  darts  up  the  stone  steps  again  into  the  house. 
Monsieur  Furet  is  perplexed,  but  he  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
wipe  his  forehead  with  the  huge  yellow  handkerchief  he 
keeps  in  his  hat.  He  has  haruly  finished  when  madame 
comes  back  with  a  key.  She  speaks  eagerly  from  the  top 
of  the  steps :  — 

“  Tenez,  monsieur.  I  can  now  show  you  all,  from  the 
mecanique,  which  is  subterraneous,  to  the  rooms  above. 
Ah,  but  it  is  wondeiful  1  Does  monsieur  know  why  the 
flour  of  the  mill  of  Villequier  has  a  so  great  reputation  ? 
It  is  because,  monsieur,  it  grinds  seven  times.  I  can  show 
to  monsieur  flour  of  seven  different  degrees.  The  first, 
well  understood,  is  brown,  and  the  last  —  ah,  inon  Dieu  !  it 
is  only  fit  for  the  angels.  Tenez,  monsieur,  here  is  a  sack 
ready  to  go  up  to  the  chateau.” 

She  comes  quickly  down  the  steps,  her  well-floured  face 
so  far  in  advance  of  her  body  that  it  is  wonderful  she  does 
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Dot  topple  over,  runs  to  the  foreuioot  of  a  row  of  sacks  be- 
}rond  the  low  green  door,  unties  it,  and  comes  back  with 
a  handful  of  excjuisitely  white  flour. 

She  lifts  her  handful  to  the  nose  of  Monsieur  Furet  be¬ 
fore  be  sees  her  intention,  and  in  an  instant  the  subtle 
powder  spreads,  and  his  face  is  as  white  as  that  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Rousset. 

Hat,  face,  spotless  coat  and  waistcoat,  all  receive  more 
or  less,  and  monsieur’s  countenance  is  rueful  to  behold. 

“  Ah,  tnon  Dieu,  bow  giddy  I  am  I  Ah,  monsieur,  I  am 
in  despair  I  Hut  wait  an  instant;  I  know  a  method.” 

She  claps  both  hands  together  to  free  them  of  flour, 
thereby  enveloping  her  visitor  in  a  fresh  white  cloud,  runs 
up  the  steps,  and  is  again  beside  him  with  a  huge  brush, 
before  he  has  time  to  get  out  a  word. 

“  Ah,  madame,  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  but  it  is 
enough.  I  will  not  give  you  this  trouble.” 

“  C”est  (a,  c’est  fa.”  This  in  accompaniment  to  the 
vigorous  brushings,  under  which  Monsieur  Furel’s  shculd 
ders  shrink  not  a  little.  “  Monsieur  is  quite  another  thing 
now.”  Monsieur  bows,  but  for  some  moments  her  tongue 
goes  on  click-clack,  keeping  time  with  the  brush;  she 
gives  him  no  chance  of  getting  a  word  in.  And  now  she 
seats  herself,  brush  in  band,  with  a  long  gasp  of  fatigue. 
Her  visitor  gladly  follows  her  e.xample.  “  It  is  possible 
that  monsieur  will  not  care  to  mount  to  see  the  mecanique 
up  above,  as  I  have  had  the  maladres^e  so  to  incommode 
him,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  stair- ladder  is 
floury.  Still,  if  monsieur  has  the  slightest  desire  to  go  up 
—  the  view  from  the  top  is  wonderful,  all  the  way  —  all 
the  way  to  Le  Trait.” 

She  makes  a  movement  to  rise  from  her  chair  ;  but  at 
this,  bis  first  opportunity,  monsieur  lays  his  hand  on  her 
arm  and  clears  his  throat. 

“  Madame,”  he  bows  profoundly,  “  do  not  disturb  your¬ 
self,  1  beg.  My  business  is  with  you  absolutely,  and  not 
with  the  mill.  I  have  no  sister,  madame,  no  female  rela¬ 
tive  ;  so  it  is  necessary  that  1  speak  for  myself.  Madame,” 
he  bows  again,  “  I  ask  your  jiermission  to  pay  my  court  to 
your  daughter  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  llousset.” 

Madame  liousset’s  eyelids  have  winked  so  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  this  precisely  spoken  proposal  that  she  has  shaken 
some  of  the  flour  from  her  light  eyelashes  into  her  eyes, 
'fhis  sets  them  smarting,  and  she  rubs  them  with  her  pink 
knuckles. 

This  demonstration  puzzles  the  suitor.  He  has  risen 
and  removed  his  hat,  aud  now  he  stands  with  it  in  his 
hand,  half  sheepish,  half  angered. 

Madame  liousset  looks  at  him  and  she  smiles. 

“  He but  monsieur  must  pardon  the  flour,  for  it  is  in  my 
eyes  at  this  moment.  Monsieur  must  not  think  1  am  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  great  honor  he  wishes  to  confer  on  our 
(laugbtes,  only,”  she  puts  her  head  on  one  side  and  screws 
up  the  suflering  eyes,  “  I  ask  myself  if  monsieur  knows  how 
young  is  our  Eugenie.  She  is  but  seventeen,  monsieur.” 

“  Madame,"  monsieur  says  coldly,  “  if  you  object  I  with¬ 
draw  my  pretensions.  I  am  willing  to  make  your  daughter 
the  richest  woman  in  Villequier  and  to  join  my  interests 
with  those  of  Monsieur  Kousset  in  his  building  schemes. 
1  make  no  objection  to  your  daughter’s  youth,  and  your 
husband,  who  is  a  sensible  man,  will  make  none  either.  1 
am  not  young,  but  I  am  hale  and  hearty,  and  I  have  never 
had  a  day’s  illness.” 

Monsieur  F uret  puts  on  his  hat  and  looks  sternly  at  the 
little  bundle  of  a  woman ;  his  profession  has  taught  him 
how  to  deal  with  Madame  Kousset. 

"  But  indeed,  monsieur,  a  thousand  pardons,  but  mon¬ 
sieur  does  not  understand.  I  could  not  intend  to  make 
any  reflection  on  the  suitability  of  monsieur  as  a  husband 
lor  my  little  girl ;  it  is  only  that  Euo<^uie  is  so  young  and 
so  much  of  a  child  that  she  is  hardly  suited  to  be  a  com¬ 
panion  for  monsieur,  aud  ”  — 

Monsieur  seats  himself  again  and  waves  his  hand  with 
dignity. 

“1  am  tbe  best  judge  on  this  {mint,  madame.  Then  1 
may  sup{>ose  that  you  are  willing  for  this  alliance,  and 
that  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  the  business  arrangements 
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with  your  respectable  husband  ?  I  believe,”  he  s^niles,  “  it 
is  the  mamma  who  really  decides  these  ({uestions.” 

A  look  of  doubt  comes  into  madame ’s  eyes  ;  but  they  are 
still  full  of  flour,  so  their  expression  is  not  noticeable,  as 
they  blink  every  instant  and  are  swimming  with  water,  but 
Madame  Kousset  is  desirous  to  maintain  her  prerogative 
in  the  eyes  of  her  daughter’s  suitor. 

“  Yes,  yes,  monsieur  is  (juite  right,”  she  says  quickly, 
“the  mamma  decides.” 

Then  Monsieur  Furet  oilers  his  thanks,  settles  next  d.ay 
for  a  formal  presentation  to  his  future  wife,  and  after  a 
little  more  talk  takes  his  leave  and  departs. 

III. 

Two  hours  pass  by,  and  then  comes  the  grate- grate  of 
cart  wheels  on  the  stony  road. 

“  Sainte  Vierge  !  ”  The  miller’s  wile  runs  to  an  upper 
window  which  commands  a  view  of  the  road.  “Is  this  the 
father  or  Eugenie  ‘I  and  how  am  I  to  tell  them  what  I 
have  promised  ?  It  is  possible  they  may  not  consent,  and 
then  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

She  comes  down  to  meet  her  husband  with  a  very  scared 
face. 

The  miller  is  a  broad-cheeked,  jolly  Norman,  with  a  half¬ 
shut  corner  to  each  of  his  blue  eyes.  He  looks  genial  and 
good-tempered,  but  he  also  looks  capable  of  making  an 
excellent  bargain.  His  face  is  more  serious  than  usual  as 
he  comes  up  the  steps,  and  his  wife  sees  this  and  feels  yet 
more  nervous. 

He  does  not  come  into  the  house ;  he  stands  lounging 
against  the  door-post.  There  is  discontent  on  his  face. 

His  wife  looks  at  him  anxiously.  She  waits  till  he  has 
lit  his  pipe.  “  What  is  it  then,  Jacques  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  what  is  it,  Jeanneton  ‘i  It  is  always  the  same 
want.  I  have  seen  to-day  at  Bolbec  an  improvement  on 
our  mecanique.  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Derville  has  just 
procured  it  from  England.  Ah !  but  it  is  an  improvement 
that  I  must  have  at  any  price.  In  a  year’s  time  I  would 
count  my  sacks  by  sixties  where  I  now  count  twenties,  if  I 
could  find  the  money  to  obtain  it  for  the  mill.” 

Madame  Kousset  could  not  have  said  why  she  had  felt 
anxious  that  Monsieur  Furet’s  suit  should  find  favor  with 
her  husband.  Certainly  it  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  her 
daughter  called  “the  richest  woman  in  Villequier,”  but 
this  is  only  a  new  and  tenqmrary  idea  ;  for  she  worships 
Eugdnie,  and  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  losing  her. 
Why  then  does  her  weak  nature  leap  up  in  joy  at  hearing 
her  husband’s  words  ? 

“  It  could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time,”  she  thinks, 
with  prodigious  relief.  “Monsieur  Furet  will  lend  him 
the  money,  no  doubt,  if  Jacques  consents  to  the  marriage.” 

“  I  have  had  a  visitor,”  she  says  shyly. 

Jacques  feels  aggrieved.  He  is  accustomed  to  sympathy 
from  the  foolish  little  woman.  He  gives  a  twist  with  his 
shoulders,  turns  away  sulkily,  and  goes  on  smoking. 

“  Yes  indeed,  a  suitor  for  our  Eugdnie,  who  wishes  to 
see  thee  on  business,  and  to  join  his  interests  with  thine. 
What  dost  thou  think  of  Monsieur  Furet?” 

Jacques  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looks  at  his 
wife  to  see  if  her  wits  are  straying. 

“  Y’es,  Monsieur  Furet ;  ”  Madame  Kousset  bridles,  and 
smooths  down  her  apron  with  both  hands ;  “  and  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  our  Eugenie  the  richest  woman  in  Villequier, 
if  she  will  be  his  wife.”  She  gives  a  quick  glance  in  her 
husband’s  face  and  sees  a  shrinking  there.  “  I  said  Eu¬ 
genie  is  too  young,  but  Monsieur  Furet  said  she  was  old 
enough ;  he  bade  me  ask  thee  when  he  could  talk  to  thee 
about  business.” 

“  The  agent  who  brought  the  machinery  goes  back  to 
England  next  week,”  says  Kousset  to  himself ;  the  struggle 
I  of  dislike  that  came  at  the  thought  of  his  lovely  little 
i  daughter  and  Monsieur  Furet  yields  as  he  pictures  to  hiui- 
1  seif  the  results  to  his  mill. 

I  “  Aha  1  ”  he  says,  aloud,  “  the  miller  of  Caudebec  will 
I  learn  to  laugh  the  other  side  of  his  mouth  when  he  sees  my 
sacks  everywhere.  Why,  I  shall  be  king  of  the  country¬ 
side  I  ” 
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“  Eh  bien,  Jacques,  mon  homme,  when?  ” 

Jacques  turns  and  slaps  her  gavly  on  the  shoulder  :  — 

“Wh  en,  my  girl  ?  Why,  there ’s  no  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent-  I ’m  going  to  see  Monsieur’Furet  now.” 

He  turns  away  to  go  down  the  steps  and  sto|)s  suddenly. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a  young  girl,  blue-eyed  and 
fair-haired  like  her  parents,  but  with  the  li(pnd  softness  in 
her  eyes  and  the  exejuisite  bloom  on  her  skin  of  sweet  sev¬ 
enteen.  Eugenie  is  much  taller  than  her  mother,  and  has 
a  well-shaped,  well-rounded  figure ;  she  wears  a  sprigged 
cambric  gown,  a  black  jiicket,  and  a  white  muslin  full  bor¬ 
dered  cap,  tied  under  her  chin. 

“  Thou  art  home  first,  my  father,”  she  says  merrily. 
“  Well,  I  was  so  tired  of  Madame  Giraud’s  cart,  that  I 
slipped  out  and  came  across  the  fields.  Pierrot  will  bring 
my  marketing.  Why,”  she  goes  off  into  a  ringing  laugh. 
“  mother,  what  hast  thou  done  to  our  father?  lie  looks  as 
if  he  saw  a  ghost  1  ” 

Madame  Ilousset  slips  jpast  her  husband,  comes  down 
the  steps,  and  kisses  Eugenie  on  both  cheeks  and  then  on 
her  forehead,  to  give  Jatajues  time  to  recover  himself. 

He  stands  with  his  mouth  still  open ;  but  by  (the  time 
his  wife  has  ended  her  kisses  he  stutls  both  hatids,  pipe  and 
all,  under  his  blouse  into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and 
clears  his  throat. 

“  A  Wons,  Jeanneton,”  he  says,  “I  am  going  into  the 
kitchen,  and  thou  canst  bring  Eugenie  there.  The  child 
must  not  be  kept  in  the  dark.” 

It  is  an  ellbrt  to  say  this,  for  the  new  machinery  draws 
him  like  a  magnet ;  but  spite  of  his  love  of  money-making, 
Jac(iues  Rousset  loves  his  little  girl  better  than  any  other 
part  of  his  life. 

He  seats  himself  in  a  broad-backed  easy-chair,  and  beck¬ 
ons  to  Eugdnie  as  soon  as  she  apfiears. 

”  Tiens,  lapeti/e.”  He  winks  at  her  pleasantly  with  his 
sly  eyes.  “What  dost  thou  say  to  a  husband?  liens!” 
and  he  goes  otf  Into  a  suppressed  laugh. 

But  Madame  Ruusset’s  sense  of  fitness  is  outraged. 

“  Tais-loi  done,  maUidroil !  ”  She  frowns  her  dusty  eye¬ 
brows  at  the  miller,  and  sidles  up  to  Eugduie. 

“  Ah,  but  it  is  no  wonder  the  dear  child  blushes  and 
looks  frightened — just  a  husband.  Mon  Dieu !  He 
might  be  any  ranricn.  Look  up  then,  my  lily,  and  listen  ; 
thy  father  should  have  said  that  a  gentleman,  a  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman,” —  here  Eugenie  raises  her  drooping 
head,  and  looks  interested,  —  “  the  best  jinrti  in  Villeipiier,” 
—  madame  smooths  down  her  apron  and  simpers  —  “  so  ad¬ 
mires  our  Eugenie,  that  he  will  not  he  happy  till  she  con¬ 
sents  to  become  the  richest  woman  in  the  neighborhood.” 

Eugenie’s  face  clouds. 

“  The  richest  ?  ”  she  thinks.  “  Ah,  it  is  only  the  obi 
who  are  rich.”  Aloud,  .she  says  saucily,  “  My  mother  is 
telling  fairy  tales.  Who  is  this  wonderful  suitor?” 

Jacijues  opens  bis  mouth,  but  his  wife  claps  her  hand 
over  it. 

“  It  is  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  garden.  Monsieur  Furct. 
Aha,  my  Eugenie !  thou  wilt  always  wear  silk,  anti  eat 
white  bread,  and  drink  wine  instead  of  cider.  Mon  Dieu ! 
what  gooil  fortune !  ” 

She  runs  on  as  fast  as  she  can,  for  her  daughter’s  pale 
face  frightens  her. 

Eugenio  turns  her  back  on  her  mother  and  puts  her  hand 
on  the  miller’s  shoulder.  “  My  father,”  she  says,  simply, 
“Monsieur  Fuyet  is  an  ohl  man,  and  —  I  do  not  want  to 
marry.” 

“  Go  away,  Jeanneton,”  says  the  miller,  angrily,  and  in 
his  heart  he  mutters,  “  It  is  that  chattering  fool  who  has 
done  the  mischief.” 

Madame  retreats  in  frightened  silence,  and  then  Jacques 
Rousset  puts  his  arm  round  his  daughter’s  waist. 

“  My  little  one,”  —  there  is  a  wonderful  tenderness  in 
the  rough  man’s  voice,  a  tenilerness  which  no  one  but  Eu- 
g»;nie  knows  of —  “  Monsieur  Furet  is  of  middle  age  —  but 
he  is  a  hale  strung  man,  and  he  is  kind  and  good  also.  See 
how  near  his  house  is  to  our  mill  ;  it  will  hardly  be  like 
leaving  home.  He  can  do  more  for  thee,  my  beloved,  than 
thy  father  can.” 


{  Fhtg^nie  has  been  looking  earnestly  at  the  miller,  and 
'  she  sees  that  he  avoids  her  direct  glance.  She  is  simple 
1  and  sweet,  but  she  has  inherited  some  of  her  father’s 
shrewdness  ;  besides,  she  is  Norman  born,  and  she  recalls 
the  scared  look  with  which  he  greeted  her. 

“  Father,  is  it  only  because  thou  wishest  to  see  me  well 
married  ?  There  is  another  reason,  is  it  not  so  ?  ” 

Jaccpies  Rousset  is  keen  and  skilful  at  a  bargain,  but  he 
is  very  inferior  to  his  wife  in  the  art  of  equivocation.  A 
tlush  mounts  to  his  forehead,  an<l  he  looks  troubled. 

“Tell  me  everything,  I  ought  to  know  everything,”  Eu¬ 
genie  says  coa.xingly;  and  she  kisses  each  of  the  broad 
cheeks. 

“  Well,  my  little  one,  I  do  not  want  to  force  thy  inclina¬ 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  thou  dost  not  care  for  any  of 
our  bachelors,  even  for  Sylvestre  or  Victor  ”  —  Eugenic 
shakes  her  head,  a  little  curve  of  disdain  on  her  pretty  lip 

—  “and  Monsieur  Furet  is  excellent  in  every  way — and 

—  and  —  well,  my  child,  thou  hast  guessed  it,”  for  Eugenie 
is  smiling  slyly  into  his  eyes,  “some  of  Furet’s  spare  cash 
would  enable  me  to  buy  the  new  inecanique,  and  that  would 
make  my  fortune.” 

“  W’ould  it  make  thee  happier?”  she  laughs  mischiev¬ 
ously.  She  is  too  full  of  youth  and  brightness  to  realize 
that  she  is  jesting  about  her  life’s  destiny. 

“  But  yes,  EiigiMiie.”  J.actjues  stands  erect,  holding  his 
head  rather  higher  than  usual.  “  The  man  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  and  the  man  at  the  bottom  are  equally  content ; 
but  the  man  who  has  got  half-way  looks  clown  and  sees 
what  he  has  done,  and  looks  up  anci  sees  what  is  yet  to  do ; 
there  is  no  happiness  until  he  reaches  the  top;  and  I  am 
halt-way  up  my  ladder,  my  little  girl.” 

But  still  Jacques  feels  in  a  false  position,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  caress  his  daughter. 

Eugenie  stands  thinking. 

“  It  is  ali  new  and  sudden,  my  father,”  she  says.  “  I 
cannot  say  at  once  that  I  wiil  marry  Monsieur  Furct.  I 
cannot  even  say,”  she  goes  on  cpiickly,  for  an  eager  hope 
shoots  into  her  father’s  eyes,  “  that  I  will  ever  marry  him  ; 
but  1  will  try  and  think  of  it;  and  thou  knowest,  my  father, 
1  would  do  very  much  to  please  thee.” 

The  sweet  blue  eyes  are  so  ten  hV  as  she  says  these 
words  that  Jaesjues  turns  aw.ay  suddenly,  an<l  draws  the 
sleeve  of  his  blouse  acro.ss  Ids  eyes. 

(To  be  continuetl.) 
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A  .STurKK.n  Animals’  Company  (limitecl)  is  a  com  cal 
notion  in  it.self,  and  the  result  of  its  operations,  on  view 
just  now  at  the  Crystal  Palacm,  is  odd  and  interesting  to  a 
degree  which  mere  description  cannot  ade([uately  convey, 
because  the  collection  will  strike  ptiople  ditferently  accorcl- 
ing  to  their  tastes.  Every  one  must  be  impressed  by  the 
advance  in  the  art  of  Taxidermy  evidenced  by  the  tenants 
of  the  two  long  galleries,  which  are  about  equally  clivided 
into  serious  and  comic  subjects,  and  are  entirely  tinlike  the 
stiff,  dull,  staring  eyed,  stark-coated  stull'cil  beasts  of  former 
days,  which,  beginning  witli  those  at  the  British  Museum, 
—  where  even  the  big  rhinoceros  looks  mean,  anil  the 
golden  eagle  is  only  a  bird  of  straw,  —  were  the  deadest 
of  dead  things.  To  attune  his  mind  perfectly  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious  collection,  the  visitor  ought  to 
begin  with  a  [lecp  into  Mr.  Wilson’s  ollice,  where  he  will 
see  a  bull-dog,  sitting  by  the  wall,  so  exceedingly  natural 
and  so  appallingly  ugly,  that  he  will  start  first,  and  then 
expect  to  see  “  Brummy  ”  under  the  adjoining  table ; 
but  the  “  bull  ”  is  only  a  model,  which  prixluces  an  illusion 
I  as  complete  as  does  the  kennelled  mastiff  among  the 
frescoes  in  the  Wiertz  Gallery  at  Brussels.  It  would  be 
well  if,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Wurtemlierg  collection, 
a  more  jungly  effect  could  be  produced.  At  present  the 
platform  is  a  little  tix)  apparent,  and  there  is  too  much 
sameness  in  the  trees,  with  one  wild  l>east  crouching  on 
each,  while  his  or  her  companion  is  pulling  down  the 
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quarry  at  its  foot.  This  repetition  gives  the  appearance 
of  an  assemblage  of  individual  groups,  each  having  been 
constructed  on  a  similar  plan,  rather  than  the  effect  in¬ 
tended  to  be  produced  by  the  entire  collection,  —  that  of 
a  vast  space  in  a  land  where  the  fierce  creatures  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  with  specimens  of  them  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  If  the  Crystal  Palace  could  have  accom¬ 
modated  the  Wurtemberg  people  with  a  pond,  planted  a 
jungle  round  it,  roofed  it  over,  hung  the  roof  and  the  sides 
with  the  climbing  growths  of  the  tropical  forests,  and  then 
dropped  the  great  carnivora  here  and  there,  set  elephants 
and  camels  drinking,  hippopotami  floating  in  the  water,  — 
whence  should  have  protruded  a  saurian  snout  or  two,  — 
with  herons  and  flamingoes  among  the  reeds,  kingfish¬ 
ers  perched  amid  the  rock- work,  and  vultures  brooding, 
orged  and  gloomy,  on  the  tree  tops,  the  collection  would 
ave  had  real  justice  done  to  it. 

But  even  under  the  restricted  actual  circumstances,  the 
assemblage  carries  one  fascinated  into  the  life  of  the  forest 
creatures.  The  attitudes  are  conveyed  in  many  instances 
so  perfectly,  that  watching  the  glide,  the  subtle  serpentine 
curve  of  the  spine  under  the  sleek,  striped,  tawny  coat,  the 
pounce  of  the  powerful  paws,  one  almost  listens  for  the 
low,  fierce,  satisfied  growl.  This  is  on  the  serious  side  of 
the  gallery,  where  tigers,  who  might  be  the  untransmi¬ 
grated  Cleopatra  and  Antony  of  Mr.  Story’s  poem,  leop¬ 
ards,  pumas,  bears,  elks,  and  Indian  deer,  —  all  worthy  to 
have  fallen  to  the  rifle  of  the  Old  Shekarry  himself,  — 
hunt,  or  fight,  or  feed,  or  watch,  or  rest ;  each  with  mar¬ 
vellously  life-like  action  and  curiously  individual  expres¬ 
sion,  the  triumph  of  the  taxidermist’s  art.  The  stufler,  in 
these  cases,  has  considered  the  subject  as  a  character  in  a 
little  drama  of  strong  passion  and  decided  action,  and 
there  is  not  a  suggestion  of  the  straw  bolster  and  glass- 
eyes  to-be-fitted-in-anyhow  kind  of  handiwork  which  lends 
a  forlorn  dreariness  to  such  things  in  general.  These 
heads  are  alert,  these  eyes  keep  watch.  The  deer  are  lis¬ 
tening,  or  calling,  or  challenging,  or  their  strong,  grace¬ 
ful  limbs  have  but  just  been  checked  into  stillness ;  the 
huge  American  bison,  with  blood-injected  eyes,  grinds  the 
writhing  jaguar  beneath  his  enormous  frame  with  sheer 
crushing  strength  ;  but  the  great  cat’s  comrade  has  seized 
the  lord  of  “  the  Barrens,”  and  with  ripping  claws,  rending 
teeth,  and  lashing,  swollen  tail,  is  tearing  the  life  out  of 
the  huge  beast,  whose  size  and  weight  avail  little  against 
the  lithe  ferocity  of  Onca.  Two  splendid  striped 

tigers  seize  a  harmless  Arabian  camel,  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  familiar  date-palm  and  prickly  pear.  The  creature 
shrinks  and  bends  under  the  weight  of  the  prowling  brute 
who  has  just  flung  himself  upon  him  ;  and  the  leopards  in 
a  neighboring  group,  who  are  rending  a  bontebok,  are 
startling  in  their  intent  and  greedy  blood-thirstiness. 
Another  moment,  and  surely  these  brutes,  with  their  lissom 
muscles  strung  into  the  tension  of  whip-cord,  and  their 
growling  mouth  distended  into  crimson  and  black  streaks, 
will  be  at  each  other’s  throats ;  and  the  sly  lynx  yonder, 
with  peering  muzzle  and  soft,  uplifted,  tentative  paw,  will 
have  his  chance  of  a  quick,  furtive  snatch. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  lion  ;  and  under  his  forepaws  lies 
a  panting  negro,  with  watching,  agonized  eyes,  and  raised 
hand,  ready,  when  the  dreadful,  roaring,  red-hot  mouth 
shall  snarl  down  nearer  to  his  bare,  black  breast,  to  strike 
that  sharp,  jagged  knife  between  the  stretched,  foam-dab- 
bleil  jaws,  into  the  deep  chest  of  the  royal  brute.  A  grand 
animal  must  have  stalked,  and  hunted,  and  roared  in  the 
jungle,  prowled  over  sands  tawny  as  his  own  hide  and  as 
his  topaz-tinted  eye,  drunk  at  pools  in  the  night,  scaring 
the  lesser  creatures  from  the  brackish  water,  under  the 
black  and  yellow  skin  of  No.  35,  when  he  lived  at  home  in 
South  Africa,  and  exulted  in  the  storms  which  made  his 
hunting  easy  work,  frightening  the  folk  of  forest  and 
desert  into  panic-stricken,  ready  prey.  He  was  not  afraid, 
not  he  I  but  just  such  a  lion  as  William  Hewitt  taught  us 
to  believe  in  forty  years  ago,  a  lion  — 

made  to  dwell 
In  hot  lands  intractable. 

Where  himself,  the  sun,  the  sand 


Were  a  tyrannous,  triple  band ; 

Lion-king,  and  desert  throne. 

All  the  region  was  his  own ;  ” 

a  lion  concerning  whom  one  asks,  looking  at  him,  “  When 
he  sent  his  roaring  forth,  fell  not  silence  on  the  earth '{  ” 
The  family  groups  are  very  charming:  the  little  wild  swine, 
all  striped,  like  young  deer,  when  they  are  born,  but  who 
grow  up  with  common,  coarse,  gray  coats,  like  their  parents ; 
and  the  fluffy  cub-bears  look  so  cozy  and  happy,  and  so 
surprisingly  small,  as  they  nestle  snugly  round  their  moth¬ 
ers.  There  is  one  delightful  group,  consisting  of  six  Euro¬ 
pean  brown  bears  ;  the  maternal  satisfaction  of  the  mother, 
the  gambols  of  the  four  youngsters,  and  the  careful  pride  of 
Bruin  pere,  who  is  returning  with  a  lamb  for  his  young  bar¬ 
barians’  supper,  are  so  admirable  that  this  family  party 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  Comic  department  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  Smaller  creatures  are  scattered  all  over  the 
round,  innumerable  birds  perch  in  the  trees ;  there  is  a 
ne  collection  of  hawks  and  vultures,  with  all  their  charac¬ 
teristics  perfectly  preserved  ;  and  a  nest  of  horned  owls  in 
a  rock-cavity,  who  have  thrown  themselves  on  their  backs 
to  repel  an  intruiling  wild-cat,  and  are  fighting  desperately 
with  their  claws,  the  talons  protruded  like  four  spokes  of  a 
wheel  from  the  centre,  —  after  the  fashion  of  owls,  —  which 
makes  them  as  difficult  to  dislodge,  when  they  are  fixed,  as 
fish-hooks  or  harpoon-heads.  The  [lounce  and  clutch  of 
the  huge  mother-bird  on  the  wild-cat’s  breast  are  really 
superb.  Scaly  serpents  lie  curled  up  in  the  mimic  grass,  or 
hang  in  listless  festoons  from  the  trees,  suggesting  the 
siesta  of  tropical  forest  life,  or  they  are  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  with  lifted  head  and  glittering  eye,  so  true,  so 
treacherous,  that  we  listen  for  the  rattle  or  the  stealthy 
cia.sh  of  the  scales. 

Here  is  a  neat,  paddling  crocodile,  whose  cuirass  is  ab¬ 
surdly  like  that  of  Saint  George  down  below  in  the  tran¬ 
sept,  and  conveys  just  the  same  uncomfortable  tight-sleeved 
effect;  and  near  him  is  a  pangolin,  a  mysterious  creature, 
graceful  of  shape,  but  clad  in  scales  precisely  resembling 
artichoke-leaves,  and  of  which  “  natives  ”  make  gala  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  jackal,  —  concerning  whom  our  early  notions 
are  dispelled,  for  instead  of  being  the  “  Lion’s  Provider,” 
we  now  know  he  only  sneaks  after  him,  and,  so  to  speak, 
licks  the  plates, —  the  ocelot,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  otter,  the 
great  boar-hound,  and  his  fierce,  brave  enemy,  —  grandly 
displayed,  with  a  disabled  tneule  around  him,  and  charging 
furiously,  —  a  group  of  dainty,  delicate,  quick- eared  cha¬ 
mois,  taking  counsel  of  the  wind  and  of  the  echoes,  —  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  objects  on  which  the  eye  rests  as  one 
passes  down  the  gallery,  towards  the  great  group  at  the  end. 

About  the  middle  one’s  attention  is  caught  by  the  slow 
swaying  in  the  air,  from  the  open  ceiling,  of  a  huge  alba¬ 
tross,  its  swooping  form,  with  widely  extended  wings,  bent 
downwards,  and  its  duck-like  bill  open,  as  though  it  were 
screaming  over  the  waves.  This  is  an  unrivalled  specimen, 
and  a  propos  of  it  we  learn  a  curious  fact.  A  highly  es¬ 
teemed  kind  of  pipe  being  made  by  sailors  from  the  wing- 
bones  of  the  albatross,  —  those  which  answer  to  the  human 
fore-arm,  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  —  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  a  commission  to  some  men  who  sailed  northwards 
with  the  whaling  and  sealing  fleet  last  year  to  bring  him 
some  albatross  wing-bones.  Undeterred  by  Coleridge,  they 
brought  them,  to  the  number  of  1000  wing-bones,  which 
have  been  made  into  pipes  and  are  being  sold  in  London. 
There  are  also  three  great  condors  from  the  Andes,  at 
which  one  cannot  look,  though  they  are  standing  over  their 
prey,  a  dead  lamb,  in  a  cavity  of  a  rock,  and  their  great 
wings  are  furled,  without  thinking  of  them  calmly  swaying 
in  the  still,  clear  atmosphere  cleft  by  Chimliorazo’s  peak, 
keeping  their  motionless  lookout  over  ten  thousand  miles 
I  of  space,  at  the  height  which  brings  their  wonderful  inflat¬ 
ing  apparatus  into  action,  enabling  them,  like  the  gannet 
and  other  sea-birds  —  all  insignificant  beside  the  brooding, 
roc-like  grandeur  of  the  condor,  whence  so  many  myths 
have  been  derived  —  to  fill  their  whole  structure,  even  to 
the  quills,  with  hot  air,  and  so  to  rest  passive  upon  the  air¬ 
wave,  surveying  the  world  from  their  height  of  21,000  feet 
above  it. 
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The  great  group  at  tha  end  of  the  gallery  is  like  one  of 
Horace  Vernet’s  desert  pictures.  A  splendid  black  horse 
is  bounding  and  pawing  the  air,  snorting  with  rage  and 
terror,  while  his  rider,  a  Hindoo,  in  native  dress  and  ac¬ 
coutrements,  turns  to  finish  with  a  parting  shot  a  superb 
tigress,  already  mortally  wounded,  wno  is  tumbling  back¬ 
wards,  the  attitude  wonderfully  preserved.  A  male  tiger 
is  charging  the  murderer  and  robber,  from  whose  saddle¬ 
bow  swing  —  the  cruel  cord  tight  round  their  innocent 
necks  —  four  beautiful  little  tiger-cubs,  whose  curled  fore¬ 
paws,  curved  backs,  feebly-protesting  hind-legs,  and 
screwed-up,  pitiful  eyes,  convey,  with  quite  distressing 
fidelity,  the  agony  of  strangulation.  This  group  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  ;  the  horse  especially,  without  a  stiff  line  about 
him,  and  full  of  movement,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  amongst 
the  achievements  of  taxidermy. 

As  we  come  up  the  gallery  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
comic  element  prevails.  A  more  dexterous  blending  of 
our  own  notions  of  fun,  frolic,  and  satire,  with  the  special 
traits  and  characteristics  of  every  animal  introduced  into 
the  numerous  groups  which  line  the  long  wall,  and  illus¬ 
trate  Fable  in  its  essence  and  its  details,  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  imagine.  Tbe  chief  interest  of  the  collection 
attaches  to  the  story  of  “  Ri^  nard  the  Fox,”  as  related  by 
Goethe,  and  illustrated  by  Kaulbach.  It  is  represented  in 
eighteen  tableaux,  and  they  are  all  exquisitely  funny,  from 
the  first  scene  of  “  Reineke  Fuchs,”  which  portrays  the 
fox,  with  a  preoccupied,  fussy,  commandant  air,  before 
Fort  Malepertus,  to  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  he  rests 
from  his  lalwrs,  in  an  attitude  the  very  perfection  of  dap¬ 
per  dandyism  and  self-complacency,  on  a  stiff  German  sofa, 
with  his  dainty  limbs  crossed,  and  his  right  paw  resting  on 
bis  breast,  with  a  ludicrous  suggestion  of  its  being  tucked 
into  a  white  waistcoat.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  admirable  of  these  groups,  in  all  the 
blending  of  tbe  animal  form  with  the  human  meaning  is 
accomplished  with  such  surprising  skill ;  but  if  .one  were 
obliged  to  choose,  perhajss  the  two  which  respectively  rep¬ 
resent  the  action  of  the  Crow  and  Hares  against  Reineke 
would  merit  selection,  from  their  fullness  and  variety  of 
suggestion,  and  tbe  irresistibly  droll,  protesting  vagabond¬ 
ism  of  Reineke  under  the  circumstances.  Nothing  but  the 
Japanese  pictures  of  Kitsn^,  in  Humbert’s  description  of 
the  worship  of  the  Fox,  could  convey  a  notion  of  the 
humor  and  meaning  with  which  Herr  I'loucquet  has  ani¬ 
mated  the  skins  of  the  foxes,  the  hares,  the  crows,  the 
mice,  and  other  little  animals  employed  in  these  tableaux. 
They  are  succeeded  by  a  series  of  groups  in  which  animals 
play  the  parts  of  human  beings  with  an  astonishing  adapt¬ 
ability  and  finesse  of  expression.  A  council  of  three 
statesmen,  personated  by  foxes ;  “  Afternoon  Tea,”  by 
eight  little  cats ;  a  frog-ball ;  a  skating-rink,  at  wbicn 
sixteen  hedgehogs — absurdly  like  skaters  wrap{)ed  up  in 
gray  great-coats  —  are  the  performers  ;  six  cats  and  a  pole¬ 
cat  mourning  over  a  dead  relative;  a  lady  in  crinoline, 
with  her  husband  and  servant,  represented  by  a  cat,  a  red 
howling  monkey,  and  a  baboon  ;  and  a  party  of  six  hares, 
as  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  surprised  by  a  fox,  as  police¬ 
man,  —  are  among  the  cleverest  of  these  admirable  per¬ 
formances.  An  evening  scene  about  the  market-fountains 
at  Stuttgart,  in  which  four  dogs  flirt  with  four  young  geese, 
the  dogs  being  in  uniform,  and  “  quite  killing ;  ”  and  eight 
geese,  who  are  not  flirted  with,  cackle  scandal  round  the 
fountain,  is  inde.scribably  funny;  and  close  to  it  is  a  group 
which  combines  the  humorous  with  the  pathetic  with  rare 
power.  On  a  doll’s  bedstead,  beautifully  decked,  lies  a 
snow-white  kitten,  attired  in  a  dainty  night-gown  of  lawn 
and  lace,  with  a  delicious  little  cap  of  lace  and  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  A  tiny  bouquet  lies  on  the 'white  coverlet,  the  faint, 
feeble  head  indents  a  down  pillow,  the  tiny  paw  lies  in  the 
hand  of  a  venerable,  accurately-attired,  spectacled  fox- 
doctor,  who,  with  solemn  mien,  announces  that  it  is  all 
over.  One  cannot  look  at  this  without  being  half  ashamed 
of  being  touched  by  the  pathos,  as  much  as  amused  by  the 
fun,  of  that  early  death-bed.  Near  the  exit  are  several 
beautiful  birds,  in  strangely  life-like  guise ;  and  as  a  last 
glimpse  of  tbe  ideal  and  poetic,  a  superb  lyre-bird  arches 


its  glistening  neck,  and  curves  its  shining  tail-feathers  into 
the  old,  immortal  harp-form,  with  the  delicate  silver 
threads  crossing  it  for  chords,  as  though  tuned  for  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  Orpheus ;  and  a  gorgeous  Argus  peacock  turns  its 
keen  head,  and  spreads  its  plumed  tail,  as  though  wonder¬ 
ing  at  what  hour  .luno’s  chariot  has  been  ordered  for  a 
drive  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens. 
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The  usual  centenary  festivities  in  honor  of  Ariosto  at 
Ferrara  are  postponed  till  next  spring. 

The  Contemporary  Review,  for  October,  will  contain  an 
important  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ritualists  and  Ritu¬ 
alism. 

Mk.  Layard,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  who  is 
a  great  admirer  and  collector  of  ancient  pottery  and  glass, 
has  just  presented  some  remarkable  specimens  of  old  Mura- 
nese  glass,  of  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  which  he  has  found  in 
Spain,  to  the  Museum  of  Murano. 

Ix  repairing  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  at  Rouen, 
there  has  been  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  a  heart 
inclosed  in  a  leaden  box.  M.  Deville,  the  historian  of  the 
tombs  of  the  cathedral,  thinks  that  the  heart  may  be  that 
of  Sibylla,  wife  of  Robert  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Swinhurne’s  “  Bothwell  ”  bas  passed  to  a  second  edi¬ 
tion.  The  Athenceum  understands  that  Swinburne  is  now 
engaged  on  a  critical  essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  of 
George  Chapman,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  recently  appeared. 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  has  granted  a  subsidy 
of  2000  thalers  to  the  African  traveller  Hildebrand,  to  aid 
him  in  his  explorations  in  Central  Africa.  This  is  the 
largest  sum  which  the  Academy  has  ever  voted  for  such  a 
purpose.  According  to  last  advices,  Hildebrand  was  still 
detained  at  Zanzibar  for  want  of  supplies. 

The  London  Athenaum  has  an  excellent  American  cor¬ 
respondent  in  “  D.”  He  is  by  far  the  l>est  correspondent 
writing  from  this  side  of  the  water.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  praise.  What  we  mean  to  state  is,  that 
“  I).”  not  only  has  something  to  say,  but  has  the  skill  to 
say  it  in  clean,  correct  English. 

It  is  said  that  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  is  the  only  drama¬ 
tist  elected  to  the  Academy  whose  pieces  have  not  been 
played  at  the  Thedtre  Fran9ais.  What  is  ])erhaps  more 
strange  is  to  see  that  the  Academy  has  opened  its  doors  to 
tbe  son  while  it  refused  to  admit  the  father,  several  of 
whose  plays  are  still  performed  at  the  “  house  of  Molifere.’* 

The  town  of  Eisenach  has  presented  to  the  widow  of 
Fritz  Reuter,  in  perpetuity  and  free  of  all  charges,  the 
piece  of  ground  in  the  new  cemetery  where  the  poet  bas 
been  buried.  Frau  Reuter  has  commissioned  Herr  Afin- 
ger,  who  had  made  an  admirable  bust  of  the  poet,  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  the  spot  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson,  who  is  at  present  in  Swe¬ 
den,  has  discovered,  among  the  MSS.  of  the  University 
Library  at  Upsala,  a  previously  unknown  perfect  copy  of 
the  “  Orknoyarsaga,”  which  hitherto  has  been  known  only 
as  containing  various  lacunm ;  these  are  now  all  filled  up. 
The  newly-discovered  passages  of  the  Saga,  one  of  which 
is  described  as  being  of  peculiar  interest  as  giving  a  unique 
sketch  of  the  fisher-life  of  primitive  Scandinavia,  will  be 
brought  to  England,  and  published  there  by  Mr.  Vigfus- 
son. 

The  Vienna  papers  assert  that  the  triple  sarcophagus  of 
Attila  has  been  discovered  at  Tisza  Zoff,  in  Ilungary. 
About  half  a  league  Mow  RofT  some  fishermen  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Theiss,  about  eighteen  feet  from  the  shore, 

I  a  place  where,  on  striking  with  {loles,  a  ringing  sound  was 
I  produced  resembling  that  of  brass.  The  length  and  width 
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of  the  object  discovered  suggests  the  idea  of  a  cofHn,  and  I 
why  not  the  triple  coffin  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron  of  the  | 
King  of  the  Huns,  whom  history  relates  to  have  been  bur-  j 
ied  in  the  bed  of  a  river  of  Hungary?  The  village  of  ! 
Roff  also  bears  the  name  of  the  uncle  or  brother  of  Attila. 
When  the  waters  of  the  Theiss  have  become  lower,  further 
researches  will  be  instituted. 

A  LETTEU  from  Irkutsk  to  the  Russian  Gazette  de  I’Aca- 
demie  states  that  an  expedition  has  lately  reached  that  town 
on  its  way  to  the  heart  of  China.  It  is  composed  of  MM. 
Sosnovsky,  Mitoussovsky,  who  has  already  travelled  to 
Kobi  and  Ouliassoutai  by  the  Upper  Irtish,  a  naturalist, 
physician,  etc.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  visit  the 
tea-plantations  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the  Doungan 
insurrection.  It  is  proposed  to  start  from  Peking,  traverse 
the  whole  of  Central  China  to  the  northwest  gate  of  the 
Great  Wall,  and  then  to  make  for  the  Irtish  by  Oulias- 
Boutai  and  Kobi.  The  expedition  will  also  study  the  means 
of  bringing  to  the  Irtish  the  tea  caravans  sent  from  the 
western  plantations. 

“  Paris,”  says  La  Liberte,  “  is  at  the  present  moment 
going  mad  on  the  subject  of  ceilings.”  This  will  be  readily 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  exhibition  of  M. 
Haudry's  frescoes  for  the  new  opera-house  is  now  open  at 
the  Kcole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Everybody  is  rushing  to  see 
these  much-talked-of  works,  and  the  papers  are  filled  with 
exulting  paeans  in  praise  of  Baudry  in  particular,  and 
French  art  in  general.  “  The  arts  in  France,”  writes  one 
patriotic  critic,  “  are  in  such  a  flourishing  state  that  the 
chronicler  becomes  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  mat¬ 
ter  offered  to  him.”  The  Gazette  des  lieaux- Arts  has  been 
for  some  months  past  occupied  with  M.  Baudry’s  designs, 
but  its  illustrations  give  only  a  slight  idea  of  the  gigantic 
nature  of  this  monumental  work. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
that  was  announced  so  positively  in  several  of  the  Paris 
papers,  and  the  news  of  which  was  telegraphed  to  Englanil, 
turns  out  to  be  no  new  discovery  after  all,  but  only  a  re¬ 
suscitation  of  the  old  bones  found  by  M.  Arsene  Iloussaye 
in  1863.  Ihe  Government  at  that  time  erected  a  small 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  painter  at  Amboise  ; 
but  the  dubious  bones  were  not  interred  in  it,  and  appear 
to  have  remained  unnoticed  until  tjuite  recently,  when  the 
Comte  de  Paris  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  leaden  coffin,  and  buried  in  the  cliaiiel  of  St.  Hubert,  in 
the  castle  at  .\mboise,  with  the  following  inscription : 

“  Sous  cette  pierre  reposent  des  osscments  recueillis  dans 
les  fouilles  de  I’ancienne  chapelle  royale  d ’Amboise,  parmi 
lescjuels  on  suppose  (jue  se  trouve  la  depouille  mortelle  de 
Leonard  de  Vinci,  ne  en  l  to2,  mort  en  1519. —  1874.” 
Hence  the  whole  story.  The  on  suppose  somehow  got  left 
out  in  the  newspa|>er  version  of  it. 

A  CURIOUS  trial  has  lately  taken  place  at  the  Tribunal  I 
de  Commerce  de  la  Seine,  relative  to  an  Aldine  Horace. 
M.  Gromier,  a  bookseller  of  Bourg  (Ain),  purchased  in  a 
sale  with  some  other  books,  which  he  bought  for  a  trifle,  an 
Aldine  Horace,  dated  1509.  He  placed  it  in  a  book  cover 
of  Grolier  which  had  adorned  another  work,  and  priced  it 
in  his  catalogue  at  500  franca.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
Comte  de  Jonage.  M.  Bachelin  Dellorenne,  the  well- 
known  buyer  of  old  and  curious  books,  applied  for  it  to  M. 
Gromier,  who  referred  him  to  Count  de  Jonage ;  this  last 
expressed  his  willingness  to  part  with  it  at  the  price  of 
2200  francs,  and  sent  M.  Bachelin  Dellorenne  at  the  same 
time  a  designation  of  the  book,  setting  forth  that  it  was  a 
Horace  of  Aldus,  <lated  1509,  in  a  Grolier  binding  of  red 
morocco,  with  his  customary  inscription,  “  Johannis  Grolieri 
et  amicorum.”  On  receipt  of  this  description,  the  bargain 
was  concluded  ;  but  when  it  was  once  in  his  possession,  M. 
Bachelin  Dellorenne  declared  that  his  employers  refused  to 
accept  the  volume;  that  though  the  book  was  edited  by 
Aldus,  it  was  not  in  a  Grolier  binding  made  expressly  for 
Grolier,  and  that  conseipiently  the  liook  hail  never  belonged 
U)  Grolier.  Count  Jonage  jiersisted  in  his  demand  to  l>e 
paid  the  2200  francs,  declaring  he  had  concealed  nothing 
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from  his  purchaser,  that  the  d  escription  he  had  sent  M 
Bachelin  Dellorenne  was  perfectly  correct,  that  the  Horace 
edited  by  Aldus  in  1509  was  in  a  Grolier  binding,  and  that 
he  had  only  guaranteed  the  date  of  the  edition  and  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  binding  ;  and  that  M.  Bachelin  Deflorenne, 
an  “  expert  ”  himself,  must  have  well  known  from  Leroux  de 
Lin9y’8  catalogue  of  the  Grolier  library,  that  the  only  edi¬ 
tion  of  Horace  which  belonged  to  Grolier  was  of  the  date 
1527,  and  not  1509.  It  was  in  vain  M.  Bachelin  Deflorenne 
pleaded  it  was  not  likely  he  should  have  given  Count  Jo¬ 
nage  2200  francs  for  a  made-up  volume,  for  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  Count  had  only  paid  200  francs.  The  tribunal 
gave  the  following  judgment:  “  That  the  book  answers  the 
description  furnished  by  Count  Jonage,  upon  which  the 
bargain  was  concluded ;  and  that  if  the  defendant  pre¬ 
tends  that  he  should  have  had  a  book  with  the  text  of  1509 
and  primitive  binding,  the  error  is  his.  In  his  profession 
of  bookseller,  and  specially  of  old  books,  he  shoul  1  have 
known  that  the  only  edition  of  Horace  that  belonged  to 
Grolier  was  that  of  1527;  that  as  the  parties  had  agreed 
upon  the  price,  the  sale  .vas  good ;  and  that  consequently 
the  defendant  is  sentenced  to  |)ay  the  2200  francs  claimed, 
with  interest,  and  the  costs  of  the  suit.” 


SEPTEMBER. 

Innumerous  chills  of  Winter  smite  the  air; 

The  fogs  rise  yellow  with  the  frosty  morn  ; 

And,  over  tramjilcd  fields  of  heaped-iip  corn, 

'I'he  rooks  sail  slowly  through  the  rainy  glare. 

Only  the  singing  sycamores  are  hare, 

For  still  the  holly,  beaded  thick  with  blood, 

Flashes  a  lurid  brightness  through  the  wood  ; 

The  trailing  blossom  twinkles  from  the  hedge ; 

And,  from  the  ivy’s  hood. 

The  linnet  shrills,  at  times,  an  antique  tune  ; 

Shy  moor-hens  grate  amid  the  heath  and  sedge  ; 
Whilst  from  the  pallid  amethyst  of  noon. 

Stares  the  half-eircle  of  the  faded  moon. 

Deep  in  the  west  —  a  reeling  precipice  — 

Tower  the  barred  clouds,  in  ever-breasting  ranks. 
With  silent  lightnings  hovering  on  their  flanks. 
Mixed  with  the  windy  portents  of  the  skies  ; 

Dark  peak  to  darker  jieaksof  storm  replies. 

Hourly  the  meadows  and  the  stubble-fields. 

Which  shone,  awhile,  like  green  and  golden  shields. 
Grow  black  within  the  various  colored  dusk ; 

The  day  wanes  pale,  and  yields. 

The  scared  sheep  huddle  near  the  sheltering  cote  ; 
Up  from  the  pastures  comes  the  smell  of  musk ; 

Tlie  thistle-downs  apast  the  lattice  float, 

And  dumb  is  the  brown  wren’s  reluctant  note. 

Now  shall  the  puce-apparelled  iris  close ; 

Now  by  the  mosses,  on  the  freshet’s  brink. 

Shall  pimpernel  and  daisy  cease  to  wink. 

And  from  the  standard  hang  the  wasted  rose. 

No  more  the  honeysuckle  breathes  and  glows 
On  walls  that  take  the  freshness  of  the  sun  — 

Red  gables  with  the  frank  vine  overrun. 

Or  soft  protrusions  of  nest-riddled  eaves. 

Where  late  the  grape  waxed  blue ; 

The  bee  broods  silent  on  the  heliotrope. 

Our  orchard  paths  are  red  with  burnt  up  leaves  ; 
Fast  clings  the  spider  to  his  airy  rope. 

And  spans  the  South  the  cloudy  bow  of  hope. 

Yet,  grieve  not  that  the  sun  and  swallows  range, 
'I'liat  lilies  sicken,  birds  forget  to  sing  ; 

That  the  lorn  nightingale,  with  folded  wing. 

Flutes  not  o’  nights  within  the  elm-girt  grange. 
Heaven’s  will  is  oft  fulfilled  in  wisest  change  : 

No  cloud  but  has  its  mission ;  not  a  wind. 

From  Earth’s  four  fixed  corners  unconfined, 

But  blows  as  is  ordained  —  not  as  it  lists  — 

And  serves  some  purpose  kind  : 

For  there  is  wistlom  in  the  laggard  day. 

And  teeming  fatness  in  the  leaguering  mists; 

A  star  of  promise  in  the  densest  gray, 

Aud  in  dead  flowers  rathe  coronals  for  May. 
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STAT  NOMINIS  UMBUA. 

The  United  States  Postal  Guide,  just  issued,  eontains 
a  j'ood  deal  of  ’riterestin*;  reading  lor  an  imaginative  per¬ 
son.  Passing  by  the  Kates  of  Postage  to  Foreign  Countries 
and  Time  of  Sailing  of  Mail  Steamers,  wliieli  atl’eet  one  in 
the  reading  mueh  as  the  casks  of  sugar  and  molasses  make 
a  haze  of  the  West  Indies  alroiit  one  as  he  walks  along 
{"rout  Street  or  Commercial  Street,  there  remain  a  luin- 
tlred  and  fifty  pages  containing  the  names  of  all  the  post- 
oliices  in  the  United  States.  At  each  one  letters  are  re¬ 
ceived,  from  each  letters  are  sent  forth,  and  certain 
ones,  with  cabalistic  G.  M.  li.  against  them,  intimate  how 
many  golden  threads  hind  together  people  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

But  our  interest  is  of  a  less  general  character  —  a  mere 
curiosity  respecting  the  names  which  this  conglomerate 
country  of  ours  is  giving  to  its  towns.  Indian  to  begin 
with,  Spanish,  Knglish,  German,  French,  Italian,  Norse  — 
how  many  nations  have  made  their  mark  on  the  soil ;  sig¬ 
nificant  is  one  omission  ;  we  have  searched  California  post- 
olTices  in  vain  to  find  any  sign  of  Chinese  life,  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  e.xception  of  Chinese  Camp.  Should  that  tide  of  emi¬ 
gration  ever  ebb  to  China  it  would  leave  no  marks  on  Cal¬ 
ifornia  topograjdiy.  The  fathers  of  the  country  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Forty-five  towns  keep  alive  the  name  of 
Washington,  and  Jefferson  is  remembered  by  thirty-nine. 
There  are  sixty-four  Jacksons  or  compounds  of  Jackson. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  argue  the  great  popularity  of 
the  historic  Jackson,  since  the  President  had  no  monojKily 
of  the  name,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Jackson  who  hatl 
Corners  named  after  him  in  Missouri  was  the  one  who  had 
such  a  rush  of  white  hair,  and  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
swearing. 

IIow  clearly  the  great  migrations  are  marked  by  the 
more  than  five  hundred  places  which  are  New  something 
or  other ;  and  in  these  names  we  have  not  included  the  old 
migratory  names  which  were  once  new,  like  Newport, 
Newburgh,  Newton,  and  the  like.  What  affection  must 
those  Choctaw  Indians  have  felt  for  their  ohl  marshy  home, 
when  they  named  their  new  one  New  Boggy  Depot. 
Either  the  affection  which  Bostonians  feel  for  their  home 
is  slight,  or  they  despair  of  another  one  ever  being  con¬ 
structed  by  Fate  or  Enterprise,  for  the  name  occurs  but 
thirteen  other  times  in  the  Union,  and  New  Boston  but  seven 
times.  We  have  not  been  wholly  indifferent  to  our  for¬ 
eign  visitors.  Liifayette  was  complimented  eighteen  times 
and  Kossuth  six  times.  It  was  not  without  forethought 
that  the  Boston  people  stuck  a  pin  in  their  Bunker  Hill, 
for  there  are  eight  others  in  the  country.  Memories  of 
the  Mexican  war  are  preserved  in  the  eighteen  places 
named  Buena  Vista  and  the  fifteen  named  Monterey. 

Literature  is  represented  by  twelve  Byrons,  one  Schiller, 
twelve  Homers,  some  of  them  probably  modern  Homers, 
fifteen  Irvings,  twenty  Coopers,  some,  very  likely,  local 
coopers,  thirty-three  Miltons,  and  even  one  New  Milton, 
actually  in  Doddridge  County.  We  have  hesitated  about 


including  one  Tup|ier’s  Plain,  in  this  catalogue.  Dickens 
personally,  does  not  appear,  hut  he  is  represented  by  a 
Pickwick  in  Minm*sota  and  a  Weller  in  Iowa.  Sam’s 
Valley  in  Oregon  may  be  a  faint  echo  also. 

The  contentment  which  reigns  in  new  settlements  or 
perhaps  the  eagerness  to  attract  settlers,  is  illustratetl  by 
the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  tbrty-four  post-oflices  prefix 
the  word  Pleasant,  one  even  going  so  far  as  to  call  itsidf 
Pleasant  Unity,  a  name  which  has  its  rival  in  Social  Cir¬ 
cle  in  Georgia,  where,  if  we  remember,  all  trains  stop  for 
refreshments.  Perhaps  Pop  Corn  in  Kansas,  and  Soila 
Bar  in  Iowa,  are  similar  stoj>ping-places.  The  extreme 
Western  States  show  the  most  nang-frohl  in  their  nomen¬ 
clature.  In  California,  for  instance,  where  the  hump  of 
reverence  is  small,  the  founders  of  the  republic  make  small 
show,  but  there  is  a  frank  homage  jiaid  to  .lenny  Lind  and 
Yankee  Jim.  Colorado  Territory  has  private  reminis¬ 
cences  in  Left  Ilaml,  Place’s  Hole,  and  Fair  Play,  while 
some  names  in  all  the  States  defy  onr  small  [diilological 
attainments.  Please  explain,  for  instance.  Tv  Ty  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  Cob  Moo  Sa  in  Michigan,  Siu.slaw  in  Oregon,  Scy- 
ene  in  T»»xas. 

The  devil,  acting  so  often  as  namt'-jiarent  for  local  se¬ 
verities,  is  carefully  excluded,  Ave  see,  by  the  j)ostal  author¬ 
ities,  only' finding  admission  under  the  disguise  of  Devall, 
in  Devall’s  Bluffs,  'I’he  saints,  however,  are  some  two 
hundred  strong,  including  .'•oine,  we  suspect,  of  local  canon¬ 
ization,  as  Saint  Gilman  in  Iowa,  Saint  Morgan  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Saint  Wendall  in  iMinnesota,  and  Saint  Tammany, 
who  was  a  sinner  when  we  last  heard  of  him. 

In  short,  this  guiile  is  quite  as  gtsal  reading  as  the 
directory,  and  it  certainly  is  a  hook  which  every  novelist 
ought  to  have  ;  every  man  of  letters  of  course  reipiires  it. 
AV  e  have  only  hinted  at  the  treasure  which  is  hid  in  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  shoAv  how  the  old  names  which  we 
speak  Avith  reverence  arc  translated  b,ack  into  their  first 
meaning  by  .-ioine  of  these  new,  rough  names  that  make  us 
shudder  at  their  impolitene.ss.  ' 

NOTES. 

—  The  PhUailelpliin  Kceninf/  Bulletin  is  one  of  the 
papers  that  early  in  the  summer  took  up  the  matter  of  .a 
pecuniary  testimonial  to  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  it 
now  publishes  a  letter  from  the  atithor  in  response  to  a 
remittance  from  the  paper.  The  letter  is  too  long  for  our 
notes,  but  we  (juote  a  paragraph  which  contains  the  gist 
of  the  matter :  “  But  I  am  owing  it.  at  the  same  time,  to 
myself  and  to  the  nation  to  which  I  belong,  to  discard  a 
possible  misunderstanding.  I  am  still  a  feeble  convales¬ 
cent,  and  fast  appro.aching  seventy ;  but  I  am  sufl’ering  no 
want.  My  country  is  not  one  in  which  poets  are  left, 
starving  or  in  distress.  Without  being  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  I  receive  from  the  public  treasury  an  annual 
salary,  offering  me  a  modest  but  honorable  competency. 
From  my  authorship  I  derive  a  further  income,  and  though 
it  is  true  that  almost  no  jHicnniary  reward  Inis  accrued  to 
me  from  the  numerous  translations  of  my  works  into  for¬ 
eign  languages,  still  I  have  now  and  then  got  some  salary, 
as,  for  instance,  from  America,  for  the  so-called  ‘  Author’s 
Edition.’  My  sympathizing  friends  beyond  the  sea  are, 
therefore,  not  to  think  of  me  as  a  poor  old  derelict  poet, 
living  in  care  for  his  daily  bread,  and  unable  to  nurse  his 
enfeebled  frame.  In  this  respect,  also,  Go<l  has  been  gra¬ 
cious  to  me,  and  loving  friends  are  around  me.  Even  now 
many  a  joy  is  glaildening  my  heart,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  in  far-distant,  great  America,  many  dear  children 
are  breaking  their  saving-box  to  share  its  contents  with 
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their  old  Iriend,  the  story-teller,  whom  they  believe  to  be  j 
in  want.  It  is  a  fresh  leaf  in  the  fairy-tale  of  my  life. 
But  this  I  must  declare,  that  I  cannot  accept  any  individ¬ 
ual  gift  sent  to  me.  However  well-intended,  such  a  gill 
receives  a  character  alike  inconsistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  offerer  and  with  my  own  dignity.  What  would  be  to 
me  an  honor  and  a  precious  proof  of  attachment,  if  offered 
me  from  the  youth  of  America,  as  a  whole,  is  becoming  a 
painful  charity  if  dribbling  in  as  contributions  from  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and,  where  I  would  fain  feel  proud  and  grateful,  I 
am  exposed  to  feeling  humiliated.” 

—  The  Montpensier  collection  of  paintings,  to  which 
we  have  several  times  referred  in  these  notes,  has  been 
opene<l  at  the  Boston  Athenasum,  and  visitors  have  begun 
to  gather  and  pass  through  the  several  stages  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  satisfaction.  Probably  many  making  their 
first  visit  have  been  less  overpowered  than  they  expected 
to  be,  but  anticipated  feelings  are  usually  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  ex|)erience  comes.  Nevertheless  he  who 
is  willing  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  sentiment,  and  simply 
sit  down  before  the  Virgin  of  the  Swathing  Band  by 
Murillo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Zurbaran  and 
the  Holy  Family  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  let  the 
pictures  occupy  his  mind,  will  find  his  reward  in  a  rare 
pleasure.  We  leave  to  painters  the  special  treatment  of 
these  pictures ;  unprofessional  in  our  judgment,  we  find 
for  ourselves  a  delight  in  the  tender  humanity  of  Murillo’s 
painting,  where  we  see  but  a  human  mother  with  her  hu¬ 
man  child  and  the  eager  human  angels  with  their  sweet, 
unheard  music  ;  the  light  of  the  picture  is  from  humanity 
and  not  from  the  superhuman ;  we  note  the  sleeping 
divine  child  in  Piombo’s  picture,  with  the  little  bird  that 
he  has  taken  to  the  pillow  with  him  ;  is  it  in  reference  to 
the  legend  that  while  the  clay  birds  that  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  moulded  crumbled  to  dust  again,  the  bird  of  Jesus 
became  alive  and  flew  away  ?  Then  the  strong  likeness 
and  contrast  between  the  wise  man  in  the  one  picture  and 
the  shepherd  in  the  other,  of  Zurbaran,  the  central  figures, 
—  one  venerable  and  lit  with  intellectual  fire,  the  other 
venerable  and  rugged  with  physical  toil,  —  these  things 
and  many  others  make  the  looking  at  these  pictures  as 
delightful  and  refreshing  as  reading  a  great  book  or  hear¬ 
ing  a  great  symphony.  The  critical  faculty  may  be  un¬ 
trained  in  either  case,  but  the  power  to  enjoy  is  partly  in¬ 
dependent  of  it. 

—  As  the  season  for  holiday  gifts  comes  on  we  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  amateur  artists  who  have  such  pleasant 
means  of  giving  something  of  their  own,  not  to  be  bought 
in  shops.  It  is  to  take  a  volume  of  poems,  like  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter’s  Poems,  for  instance,  or  Mrs.  Ford’s  “  My  Recreations," 
where  flowers,  distinctly  named,  appear  so  frequently  in 
the  verse,  and  paint  frankly  upon  the  printed  page  the 
flower  of  the  poem.  A  spray,  a  leaf,  a  bud,  laid  u(K)n  the 
|)age  as  it  were,  make  a  charming  effect,  all  the  more 
charming  for  the  apparent  carelessness.  It  is  as  if  one 
opened  the  book  and  found  some  flower  had  been  pressed 
in  it. 

—  The  Chicago  Public  Library  dates  from  the  fire  of 
1871.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  gifts  made  it  at  that 
time  from  home  and  abroad,  and  now,  with  the  additions 
made  by  purchase,  the  second  annual  report  shows  it  to 
number  some  forty  thousand  volumes.  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole, 
formerly  of  the  Boston  Athenasuin  and  later  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Public  Library,  took  charge  in  January,  and  in  May 
the  library  was  opened  for  the  distribution  of  books.  Its 
resources  are  derived  from  one  fifth  of  a  mill  tax,  which 
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now  affords  an  annual  income  of  about  $65,000,  with  a 
certainty  of  increasing  with  the  city’s  growth.  The  serial 
publications  in  the  reailing-room  represent  twenty-three 
nationalities  besides  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  library  in  the  city  to  compete  with  it,  and  its 
success  is  sure  and  immediate. 

—  The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  shows  a  use,  during  the  past 
year,  of  553,129  volumes,  while  the  consulting  hall  was 
visited  by  some  72,313  visitors,  making  a  total  of  625,442 
books  in  circulation  during  that  time.  The  library  now 
numbers  260,550  volumes,  of  which  51,094  were  added 
during  the  year  —  the  largest  addition  ever  yet  made  in 
twelve  months.  This  is  explained,  however,  by  noting 
that  during  the  year  several  smaller  libraries  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Public  Library. 

—  A  monument  has  recently  been  erected  in  Mount 
Auburn  to  Jared  Sparks,  once  President  of  Harvard,  but 
known  best  by  his  edition  of  Washington’s  Letters  and 
his  library  of  American  biography.  The  notable  thing 
about  the  monument  is  the  Latin  inscription  by  Professor 
Lane  and  Dr.  Palfrey,  said  to  be  not  only  excellent  Latin 
but  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  reproduce  the  clas¬ 
sical  Roman  lettering.  The  (jueerest  freak  in  the  way  of 
inscription,  which  we  have  noticed  in  Mount  Auburn,  is 
that  on  the  Sphinx  erected  by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  where 
the  very  simple  English  inscription  on  one  side  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  on  the  other,  for  the  benefit,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  of  educated  foreigners. 

—  The  Postmaster-General  is  disposed  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Stamp  Division 
in  regard  to  the  metho<i  of  prepayment  of  postage  on  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals  mailed  from  the  ollice  of  publication 
to  subscribers  and.  news  agents.  The  plan  is  to  affix 
stamps  to  a  memorandum  of  mailing,  the  stamps  to  range 
in  value  from  two  cents  to  sixty  dollars.  We  do  not  see 
why  there  need  be  any  difference  made  in  the  system  be¬ 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  law.  Prepayment  is  required, 
but  prepayment  in  bulk.  Why  then  not  sell  stamps  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  and  let  the  publisher  affix  his  twelve- 
dollar  stamp  to  the  bag  containing  the  mail,  just  as  he 
would  affix  his  three-cent  stamp  to  the  euvelo{)e  contain¬ 
ing  a  single  letter  ? 

—  A  new  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  accomplished,  which  will  tend  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Alaska  as  well  as  furnish  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  hardy  toilers  to  our  national  poi)ulation.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  persons,  chosen  by  the  people  of  Iceland,  is 
now  in  this  country  looking  for  a  habitation  for  the  entire 
people  of  that  ancient  island.  A  war  vessel  has  been 
promised  these  avant  couriers  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  coast  of  Alaska.  They  claim  that  by  reason  of  cli¬ 
matic  changes  their  native  home  is  no  longer  suitable  for  a 
residence ;  that  it  has  become  too  barren  to  offer  the  usual 
opportunities  of  deriving  a  comfortable  living,  and  that 
starvation  is  prevented  only  by  securing  from  other  lands 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Alaska,  they  feel  assured,  is 
sufficiently  cool.  It  is  preferred  to  Canada,  where  a  strong 
influence  is  now  endeavoring  to  attract  them.  They  prom¬ 
ise  to  work  the  fisheries,  suj)ply  the  Pacific  States  with 
lumber,  build  ships  as  in  former  times  at  home,  raise  cat¬ 
tle  and  other  commodities,  and,  lastly,  furnish  through  their 
children  a  body  of  sailors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade.  They 
are  poor  but  determined,  and  wish,  if  the  Government  will 
grant  them  the  necessary  assistance,  to  inaugurate  the  em¬ 
igration  at  once. 


